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ABSTEACT ' 

This publication summarizes the history of education 
in Alabama* It is intended to enhance. the interest in and 
appreciation for the state's educational system and to demonstrate to 
Alabamians the value of build^rg and maintaining a strong educational 
system* Education began in Alabama ^with the Indiains who inhabited the 
state. Alabamian Indians loved oratory and used this method to 
instruct their children in the history of the' widespread migrations 
and heroic exploits of their tribes* Each generation cf Indians in 
Alabama also taught tc each succeeding generation the various skills 
necessary for the survival of its primitive culture* Ite various 
European countries, being- interested in economic profits, did little 
to establish any educational system in Alabama, Later, however, when. 
Alabama entered the O^oi^ in\1B19, the state strongly supported 
education for its- citizens* The war Between the states in 1861 
disrupted. an adequate educational system that was making progress* 
During .Becpnstruction , the state government attempted to rebaild the 
school system and to extend education to those whites and blacks who 
were excluded in antebellum times^ After Becpnstruction,^ education in 
Alabama did not keep pace with the' rest* of the nation for a variety 
of reasons — a poor economy, excessive rumbefs of children, a dual 
school system, and a generali.disinterest in education. Currently, 
federal funds and more, state 5 government emphases ofi education have 
greatly strengthened the state educational system* (Author/Ell) 
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This report was pnxluced through the Alabama pilot project of the Bicenten- 
nial Intern Program in Education. The project was administered by the Alabama 
Departnient of Education in cooperation with the Southern Regional Education 
Board. Funds were provided by the O.S. Department of Health. Education and 
^Welfare, the Alabama Department of Education, and the Alabama American 
Revolution Bicentennial Conimission. 



The work presented or reported herein was performed pursuant to a ^n- 
tract from the U.S. Office of Education, Department of Health. Educatidn and 
Welfare. The opinions expressed herein, however, do not necessarily reflect tH^ 
position or policy of the U.S. Office of Education, and no official endorsement by 
the U.S. Office of Education should be implied. * 
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THE BICENTENNIAL INTERN PROGRAM IN 
^ : EDUCATION • 

The Bicentennial Jnterri S^rogram in Education is designed to contribute to 
public awareness and professional understanding of.the issues and opportunities 
associated with education today. Highly qualified graduate students serve with 
state educatioB^ agencies to conduct broad studies* of the rojes education has 
played'in states* development, to assess states' educational progress and circum- 
stances, and to identify alternative methods of dealing with isstii&s and problems 
in the'future. ' ; ^ 

Under the sponsorship of the Educational Division of the U.S. Department of 
Healt'h, Education and Welfare, pilot projects were conducted during 1974 in 
four states — Alabama, Colorado, Indiana, and Rhode Island. * ' - 

In Ala'bama Miss Adelaide Kilgrow and Mr. Eugene M. Thomas were 
selected-for the ninc-monA internships with4he Alabama Department of Educa- 
• tion. Miss . Kilgrow is a doctoral student- in educational administration at The 
University of Alabama, and M-r. Thomas is a doctoral student in history at 
Auburn University. The^intems -documented Alabama's educational progress' 
during the past two centuries, and iheir study is the basis for statewide Bicenten- 
nial plans 'for 1975 and 1976. A movie highlighting the study is being prepared 
by the Alabama Department of Education and the Alabama American J^cvolution 
^"Bicentennial Commission, with essistance from the interns. A text supplement 
for secondary 'teachers in social studiel^ill facilitate discussion of the impor- 
tance of educatioa A Bicentennial ncjA^spaper with many ideas for student Bi- 
centenniai/projeqts will be sent to all Alabama schools in 1975. 

The Alabama education project serves as a demonstration Bicentennial proj- 
c*ct for 6thcr Alabama public agencies, for agencies in other states, and for 
DHEW's Education Division. It is a model for Bicentennial activities tfiat are 
professionally productive, educational for the participants, ^nd interesting to the 
public. With the other three pilot projects, it helps show the variety of ways in 
which an institution can identify its contributions to Jife in the United States. 

Harlan T. Cooper . * 
* , Southern Regional EcfucJfion Board 
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FOREWORD 

' . History is a fascinating subject which gives an account of the accomplish - 
ments made by the-human family during thc-fjast. It give^ a foundation for uhdcv- 
standmg the present and guidance for us as we make drcisions which have an 
impact on^the future. This history.qf education in Alabanfa is, I bclidVe, a s'ignifi- 
canl contribution to the record of- accomplishments in public education ,.in the"' 
Stale of Alabama/ There was indeed a need for this history to be written. It can 
be used by all citizens of the state and particularly by the school boys and girls in 
the early years of their, education.. Ir can also bd used as a source of information 
and mspiration for education students at all levefi: It can, be used for the general 
citizenry to gain a better insight into the progress of education in Alabama and 
t^ie direction in which it should go in thefuture. / ° . ' ' • 

The authors of this history, arc to be commended for their diligence and for 
their dedication in seeking authentic information to present in this document I 
also commend the Bicentennial Conimissipn, the Southern Regional Education 
.Board, (he State Department of Education*officials;and all interested persons 
who made a contribution to th6 success of thi/pfiblication. It has been a source .of 
satisfaction and pleasure to work with ^|who havr successfully written this • 
vqlume, and the people of Alabama arV^btcd to those who contributed to this 
effort,, ... ' ■ . • ' . ~. 

. ' LeRoy Brown . . • " 

" - State Superintendent of Education 
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/ PREFACE 

* PeoplQ in Alabama today say (hat cdlication is importaiTl for themselves and 
. the state: however when asked why. they don't know'; It js anticipated that this 
^summa^y.of Alabama, education will not only enhance -the interest- in and ap- 
preciation for (he state's educational sysle'in: but, by emphasizing 'the- effects 
education has had on' th,e slate and its people, the summary will also deinonstrate 
to Alabamians (he value of byilding arid maintaining a strong educational system, 
' Indeedr education has always been an important' aspect of Alabama's devel- 
opianant. The Indfans depended upon education to pqrpeluale their culture.,Tha 
various European -countries^, being interested in eqonornic profits, did little to" 
estabrrsh;*^ny dducalibnal system in Alabama, later, however, when Alabama 
entered (he Union in 1819. the state strongly supported education for its citizens: 
In fact.- the" first slate constitution and the firsf governor. WilTiamvWyatt Brbb. 
.emphasized thai schools and education yvould always'be encouraged in the state. 

The War Between the States in' 1861 disrupted an adequate Qdpcalional 
system that was making progress. During Reconstruction; (hastate government 
attcmpfed Id'rebuild the school system.and to extend education -to those whites 
ancl blacks who were excluded in ^antebellum liines! J ^ 

, " After Reconstruction, education in .Alabama did^ot keep pace with thc'^oSt: 
of the nation for a variety of reasons --7 a poor economy. -excessive numbers of 
chrldr'en. a dual school -system, and a general disinterest in e'diication. Currently, 
'federal funds and more state' government emphases on" education have greatly 
slrehgthened the state educational system. ; ,^ * ' 

ThpJhyigorated present-dav -educational System fc^as directly improved the 
intellec^al. spiritual, and physfeal wel?-*being of mbny'^Alabama citizens: conse- 
.quently. manv aspects; of 'stale life are* cnriched.^A progressive educational., 
systerh is valuable to Alabama: lit is essential in^ preparing the state's citizens to 
meet the? strapge and Wonderful challenges thatJhe future will bring. 
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Early Years to 1865 

Education Begarv in Alabama with the Indians who inhabited the state. 
Through the centuries various Indian tribes settled in the vast wilderness of Ala- 
bama,, left traces of tlieir existence, then vanished into the mist of time. When 
European explorers arrived in Alaba^ma and recorded what they hgd observed, 
they did find several tribes of Indians with impressive heritages. The aggressive^ 
Creeks resided on the banks of the Alabama, Goosa, and Tallapoosia Rivers; the 

• fierce Chickasaws and more pastoral Choctaws inhabited the northwestern and 
southwestern portions of the state respectively; and the proud Cherokees lived at 
the foot of the Appalachian Mountains in northeastern Alabama. 

Other Indian tribes including the Coosas, Tensas, Chatdts, "Thomez, 
' Tallasses, Alabamos, and Coosadas also lived in the state, but these groups were 
^ .smaller and less significant; iniact, these smaller groups were often associated in 
' one wiy or another with the Choctaws, .Chickasaws, Cherokees, and Creeks. 
^ Although the,AIabama Indians could not read or write until long after the coming ^ 
of the whites and until Sequoyah invented the Cherokee alphabet in 1821, they 
loved oratory and used this mediod to instruct their children in the history'of the 
widespread migrations and heroic explcrits of their tribes. Their ancient stories 
were also preserved in colorful wampum (beaded belts and necklaces) and were 
carved with crude bone and'rock tools upon the smoo^ faces of towering stone 
clifts or on dusty cave walls.? . 

Each generation of Indians in Alabama also taught to each succeeding 
generation the various*skills necessary tor tfielsurvival of its primitive culture — 
fanning, toolmaking, field clearing, house buiWing. cooking, basketry, drawing 
t snd^ painting; himting, fishing, fighting, and cloth making. From these early 

* beginnings, Alabama education gradually evolved.5 

Progress was slow even aftei; the eventful arrival of Europeans in Alabama. 



• The French In 1702: under the capable comniand of General LeMoyne de Bien- 
ville, were the first Europeans to establish a lasting settlement in Alabama. In 
that year as a part of Louis XIV's grand strategy to beat the Spanish in settliiig 
along the Gulf Coast and to draw a ring around the thirteen English colonies on 

: the Atlantic seaboard wi;h'the eventual hope of drawing the hated English into 
. the seas. BienviUe established the settlement of Mobile as the capital of Loui- 
siana.3. ' 

The French did little to establish, conventional education-in^Alabama. Sur- 

• viving legal and churcK documents show that, at least among white males, il- 
literacy was high in French Mobile. Obviously,' the small band of adventurous 
settlers in Mobile surrounded by restive Indians were not likely to give-much 
thought to education. Most of the early inhabitants of that city hoped to win for- 
tunes quickly and return to France: Few, if any of them,' brought wives or 

• families to an uncertain future in the wilds of Alabama. 

The Catholic missionariesVho usually spread^ucation among the inhabi- 
plants of new colonial possessions were no> particularly-active in Mobile, Both 
Trench Jesuit and Capuchin missionaries Wcre in the region from the beginning 
of the settlement, but their officials seemed more interested in establishing' politi- 
cal influence with the Colonial Council that governed Mobile than in establishing 
institutions for educating the inhabitants. Eyen<Bienville, as governor<of Loui- 
siana, could not persuade the uncooperative Jesuit leaders to establish a schod in 
Mobile. The clergymen excused themselves from this responsibility by arguing 
that there were no books or buildings for a school, although this lack would seem 

• to be an essential reason for a school in the first place.^- 

^ More devoted parish priests, realizing the power of education as an instru- 
ment of civilizat^ion, wasted little time in. their efforts to establish schools for In- 
dians, Significantly, these earJy schools were established as agents for spreading 
Christianity as well as for the'fransmission of European culture and civifization. 
In addition to« converting the Indians- to Christianity; the Catholics, particularly 
the Jesuits, also exerted efforts to "Frenchify" them. Louis XVI, whp gaveuthe' 
Jesuits considerable financial support, repeatedly gave them orders to educate' 
the children of the natives in the French manner. Thus began Ae cruel policy of 
removing Indian children from their families and tribes in order to impress the 
French language and customs upon them as well as to emphasize the traditional 
academic. subjects. The curriculum included reading, writing, singing, 
agriculture, carpentry, and handcrafts. Other priests may have x)ffered . formal 
^educational instruction, to white children, but they left no records, of this. It is 
likely that the more ])ro^rous families in Mobile sent their children to New 
Orleans boarding schools operated by Catholic clergymen ^nd nuns.s 

Part of the mercantilist theory adhered to by Franc^ throughout the eigh- 
teenth century stated that .a colony existed only for the prbfit of the mother coun- 
try: consequently,* national political and economic concet^ overshadowed educa- 
tion, which ^was woven^ marginally around the Idvernments objectives. 
Emphasis was thtts-placed on teaching young colonists in Mobile only the practi-' 
cal skills vital to the success of the budding settlement; for instance, ip 1708 in 



Mobile six cabin boys from French transport ships began learning Indian 
languages as well as masonry and carpentry. The French government also en- 
couraged early .settlers .in Mobile to devote their energiies entirely to commerce 

• and agriculture. As for formal educati6rL it was reasoned that. if a colonist 
Became more affluent and in a position to have his children educated, the col- 
leges, in France should benefit from Ihis. F^arthefmore, the child would obviously 

• benefit moire from the better educational facilities available in France.^ 

• . As governor of Louisiana, Bienville made the only official attempt to institute 
formal education in Mobile while it was under French dominion. He petitioned 
the French government on March 26, 1742, to establish a college in tT5at city. The 
petition was- refused. Mobile, with a population of scarcely 300, was-corisidered 
too small ^nd unimportant for a college.^ - . ' 

TThe British took over Mobile and the surrounding Alabama area as a part of 

. British West Florida on October 20, 1763. Britain ruled this area for twenty years 
until she lost her colonies at the\ehd of the American Revolution in-1783. Protes- 
tant missionaries began a . campaign to "civilize and ChristianizeV theJ Indians 
during British rule," but little information is available concerning formal' white 
education in British Mobile. Included in annual grants of money :that financed the 
government of West Florida. Parliament budgeted / 25 for. the support of a 

X schoolmaster in Mobile. At the. same time. Parliament sfet aside land for the sup- 
port of Protestant 'schools. The educational intentions of the English government, 
theoretically at least, were gbod.8 . . ^ » .' 

. A schoolniaster with an annual salary of* f 25i however, does not suggest 

^ extensive intellectual activity in the life'of British Mobile'. People of culture in^he . 
region, such as the planter and industrialist William Dunbar or the Anglican 
minister and first schoolmaster William Gordon (both of whom had substantial 
libraries); were unusual. Among the few books mentioned in British records in 
Mobile are Bibles, prayer books, and those volumes which were sent, over by the 
home govemhient to explain the Swedish process for manufacturing naval ^ 
stores. It must be remembered, however, that Mobile was a frontier town where 
the. struggle for existence left little time" for cultural* or educationaLpursuits.^ 
Mobile, as a part of West Florida, came under the control of Spain with the 

•Treaty of Paris in 1783. The story of education in this period is also'dismal and 
uninspiring. Spain, .as France, took no meaningful steps to encourage learning • 
among the wjifte inhabitants: although Catholic clergymen, particularly Fran- 
ciscan monks, provided religious instruction for the Indians. It was the policy of 
the Franciscans to gather Indians into native villages surrounding their missions, • 
thus keeping families intact while instructing them in the various arts and crafts 
which they might use to improve their living, conditions. The Spanish priests 
taught the Indians haw to plow, harvest crops, and clear their land more effi-' 
ciently. Spain was the only nation that seriously attempted the econonlic absorp- 
tion of the Indians by training large -numbers as laborers. Education necessarily 
played an important role in this undertaking as well as religious conversion 
which was a major aim. The church and the government sought a common goal ' 
and were united in a comprehensive Indian policy; consequently, instruction 



also included carpentry, hlacksmithing, masonry, spinning and weaving, and the 
making of clothing, soap, and candles. Academic subjects were deemed of lesser 
importance, and there was no conscious effort by the Franciscan friars to make 
"Europeans", of the Indians.i° . . - 

' In 1798 the crumbling Spanish Empire ceded all of what is now Alabama 
except the coastline to about thirty miles above Mobile to the infant Un/ted 
States. Alabama thus became a part of the hastily created United States 
Mississippi Territory. Some Americans were already in Alabama, but after 1798 
adventurous settlers from all over the United States poured into Alabama. ' 

They followed numer6us river routes or came overland on well-wornindian 
trails and crude military roads. So many Americans came into Alabama that the 
U^iited States was able to seize the Mobile, district in 1813 during the War of 
1812. One of Jhese settlers, John Pierce of Connecticut, started the first known 
nonsectarian school in Alabama; Pierce founded his school in 1799 at Boatyard 
settlement on Lake Tensaw ^st north of Mobile. The school was a primitive^lcg 
cabin in which students sat on rough split-log benches, to study their lessons. The 
pupils were. French, Spanish, English,- Indian, American, and a variety of na- 
tional and racial mixtures. Pierce taught his students reading, writing, and 
arithmetflfby the "blab" (word-of -mouth) method. He-soon realized, however, 
that he could make his fortune elsewhere and left teaching to become a cotton 
dealer." ^ ^ * ' 

Not long afterward the Mississippi Tcrritoi:ial Legislature in Natchez, 
Mississippi, chartered Washington Academy (later St. Stephens Academy) at St. 
Stephens in IBll and Green Academy at Huntsvillc in 1812. This was the first 
educational legislation in Alabama. On- December 13r 1816, the Mississippi Ter- 
ritprial Legislature appropriated the first public moncy-for cdiicationin Alabama 
when it granted $500 to each academy. TTic Legislature exempted both from tax-, 
^^tion^and-aUev^ the- schools Ip raise additional funds by lottery .i- 

This curious funding policy con4inucd even after Alabama became a sepa- 
rate territory in 1817: stTll,ahe use of lotteries to obtain school funds sometimes 
had unfortunate results. One gamblpr, Horatio Dade, won $5,000 in an 1819 lot- 
tery presumably^ sponsored by St. Stephens Academy. Dade never received his 
winnings although he sued the Academy. People in Alabama also used other 
methods to finance the two academies. The Alabama Territorial Legislature em- 
powered the banks of St. Stephen^ and.Huntsville to incorporate their capital 
stock by selling shares at auction; Tl^c profits to the extent of 10 percent were 
divijplcd among stockholders, and any profit above the 10 percent was applied to 
the support- of Green Acade-niy and St. Stephens Academy. The schools, both 
public and private. dependeiJ'largely, on tuition for supporl^however, they also 
were chartered by the govcirnmCnt and received $500 from -the public treasury 
along with other funds J^om the public throtighlhe-bank and lottery.^-' 

Although not much ^s known about St. Stephens Academy after 1819. Green 
Academy thrive'd. The hoard of trustcics of Gnien Academy located the school, 
cotiducled lottciries^aiscid other money as necided. and did whatciver else was re- 
quired to keep thtr school in operation. For many years it was the only institution 



for advanced c4uc;ation in North Alabama; .consequently, many of the area's 
prominent men were trained there. The, school operated for fifty years until 
Federal: troops burned the building during the. War Between the Stales. It was 
never reopened.^** 

The success of Green and St. Stephens Academies sparked the development 
of additional schools in other Alabama counties during the territorial period. 
Although they received no territorial funds, male and female boarding schools 
usually located in thp more populous North Alabama operated successfully. One 
such schojSl, Faj^ettaville Academy, accommodated 80 to. 100 male and female 
students m a two\tpry brick building. Here academic learning and "the morals 
of the youth" in the school were emphasized. Students attending the Academy 
could board with certain families in town for $2 per week/ and the aspiring 
scholars usually paid a tuition of from S7.50'lo $15.00 depending upon^^ie num- 
ber of subjects taken and the fluctuating length of t.he'school (crm.^^ 

During the territorial period of Alabama's development, the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions established mission schools in 1812 and 
1819 among'lhe Choctaws and Chickasaws. These mission schools indirectly Fa- 
fluenced the \v"hit(^s in Alabajna. Industrial in the modqm sertse, the schools 
taught young Indian braves farming and ' mechanics while the- Indian ^irls 
learned weaving and housework. The Indians liked the schools, and the schools 
were generally successful xjverywhere they .were established, By 1825 the Choc- 
taws had ten schools with 39 teachers and 208 pupils. These schools cost'S26,109 
of which the federal government paid'$2.350. The Chickasaws had two schools 
with 26 teachers and -75 pupils. The United Stales paid $900 out of the total 
school cosl-df S3.283. The Methodists were rrldst active ihtiducaling the Creek In- 
dians in the stale. At Asbury Mission near Fori Mitchell various skills were 
taught to these Indians until Preaidenl Andrew Jackson in 1832 removed the In- 
dians from the territory. ?• 

Alabama continued to build on its educational heritage when it becanrie a 
stale on December 14. 1819. In his initial message to the Legislature Governor 
William Wyall Bibb slressed^lhe neOd for education in Alabama. The framers of 
the 1819 stale constitution set aside lands for the support of a stale university and 
for the promotion of the arts, literature, and the sciences throughout the stale. 
Upon aclmillance to the union. Alabama received frohn the federal government ' 
the sixteenth section in each township for schools. Additionally, two townships 
or 46.080 acres were reserved for a college. These federal land grants to the 
states for education were provided for in the 1787 Northwest Ordii:iance and 
were later applied to all lands in iho Southwest of which Alabama was a part. 
,The stale thus app(iared,to have adoquat(j support in land and a . favorable at- 
titude in government for (xiucalional dcivcilopiTicml. It seemed as if Alabama were 
capabhi of establishing a slalewidf^ public-supporl(id sch(X)l system similar to 
those of other (jducationally prognissive states. This did not happcm because 
many factors entcin^i into the d(ilay.'^ 

More oft(in than not in Alabama iho land rciSorvcKl for (iducation was sold to 
oUlain funds to support schools. These funds dcirived from land sahis were the 



only source of revenue for public ^tfhools. The iunds did not serve the purpose 
for which they were intended. becaLse varipti^s in the value of Alabama lands 
made them an. inadequate schq^ k^icaw^The funds were inadequate, too. 
because the federaliand grant for education Was not made to the state as a whole 
but to the several townships within the state- Townships with richer farm lands, 
such as the Black Belt commutTrttes. obviously derived more money for their 
schools from the sale of their mqre valuable land. Farmers and planters in those 
areas did not need public schools anyway for they could afford private school for 
their children. Townships with poor farm land, such as the hill counties of North 
Alabama, received very little money from local^land sales for their school fund: 
and schools, if they were established at all. were not adequately funded. Farmers 
in these areas could not afford priva>b schools. After 1837 the federal government 
attempted to rectify the situation by granting the lands directly to the states. 
Under this new poli'cy'^labama could distribute the money from the sal'e of ]he 
lands evenly throughout the state. The w.eaUhy areas in the state still had the ad- 
vantage, for by 1837 their school land was already sold at a high price and the 
money already used locally-Little or no school money was available to distribute 
to poverty areas where schools were inadequate or nonexistent.^^ 

In 1^36 the federal government also divided the surplus from the sale of na- 
tional public lands among the ^ates. Alabama's share amounted to $669,086.78: 
was placed in the State Bank, and was credited to the state public school fund. * 
When the Bank failed in 1843 as a result of the 1837 economic crisis, the funds 
were lost. Many schools closed and' others remained open through private 
subscriptions. In 1848 Alabama petitioned Ccftgress for the right to sell all public 
lands within its boundaries to support public education. In additiorr. the state 
asked Congress to appropriate for Alabama schools 100.000 acres of land set 
aside in 1841 for internal improvcmenl in Alabama. Congress granted both re- 
quests. Even funds derived from the sale of these lands failed to meet the operat- 
ing expenses of public schools. As Gabriel B. Duval, superintendent of public 
schools, said in hi? report for 1858. -'these funds have no existence, they are 
tangible neither to feeling nor to sight. 

Reasons other than monetary ones held back education in Alabama. Most 
Alabamiahs had little appreciation of the need for public education: people were 
generally more concerned with material progress. Many argued that education 
was a private matter and not the obligation of the state. Money was scarce in the 
antebellum period, and people were reluctant to pay taxes for education when 
they remembered the mismanagement and loss of the sixteenth section fund and 
other educational funds through the failure of the State Bank. Many Alabamians 
attached a social stigma to public education since people of means generally 
hired private tutors or organized small private schools.^o 

In 1852 the people of Mobile founded their own system oif public education 
directed by a board of commissioners that could establish and regulate schools, 
^e Mobile public school system began primarily because Willis G. Clark, a 
prominent Mobile lawyer and one of the editors of the Mo bi/e Commercial 
Register became chairman of the Mobile School Board of Commissioners in 
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1851. Clark developed an interest in education and traveled ^/arious northern 
states to study outstanding school -systems. Acting under Clan's advice, the 
Mobile schools, began deriving operating funds from sources of reyenuQ com- 
monly used for education throughout the United States in the perioff, such as 
Fmes, land grants, liquor taxes, and a certain percentage of ordinary taxes. The 
Board of Commissioners also raised 550,000 bV lottery for support of the county 
schools. The commissioners also expanded their powers ^nd created the office of 
superintendent of public schools. The creatior of the office served the twa;fold 
purpose of providing some centralized control and designating a public official 
whose sole business was that of promoting pAbliC education.-' 

The first of the Mobile public schools was Barton Academy. It was built in. 
1835-36 with money raised from a public lottery. The building was named for 
Willoughby Barton, an extensive land owner in the area, and was initially used 
•by parochial schools, such as the Methodist Parish School. Mobile took over the 
building in November, 1852. In that year the public sd&ool enrollment was. only 
400 childrtjn, but by February, 1853, the enrollment had reached 954. Although 
wealthy planters opposed the public school plan by arguing that education was a 
private affair, public education was in operation throughout Mobile County by 
1854. In that year the Board of Mobile School Commissioners organized Barton- 
Academy into six departments. The first department was the Primary, where the 
child began his studies, tuition free, and remained in the sectiocK^ntil he 
mastered each subject to the satisfaction of the teacher. Upon completiori_of the 
primary grades a child presumably could read easy lessons in prose and'verse, 
spell the words in the reading lessons and e^^plain marks pf punctuation, count to 
100, and answer simple questions in arithmetic and geography. The Intermediate 
Department offered a slightly more sophisticated curriculum but was also tuition 
free. Students" completing this school could read and spell the English language; 
articulate and speak well; write wordsn numbers, at^ sentences plainly on the 
slates and blackboards used in the school; recite ordinary addition, multiplica- 
tion, and subtraction tables: and count in Roman and Arabic numerals to 1,000. 
The Mobile Board of Commissioners also encouraged Biblical.studies and sing- 
ing.22 / 

The remaining departments charged a small tuition feeTmorea^^ incentive 
to remove the pauper stigma from the'schools [han%s a nkessity. Thd\Grammar 
Schools charged $1.50 per month and the high schools, $3,00 per morjth. These 
upper division schools separated the boys and girls by a/large fence. Sjudenjg in 
the Grammar School for Boys learned spelling, readi^^gjjenmanship, alrithmetic. 
geography, the English language, elocution, compositi^>elem^^^ algebr^ 
geometry, trigonometry, outline drawing, bookkeeping, aiv^n^ry of the United 
States. The program was usually completed in four to five yekK; but advanced 
students often received extra instruction in chemistry, physi(^vand natior)4 
history. The Grammar School for Girls offered the same courses buTStibstkOted 
physiology and French for geometry, trigonometry, and bookkeeping. The Latin 
School's curriculum resembled that of thb Grammar School. Additional courses, 
however, included Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, and ancient history. The 



2;!;^H ^7';^'^'''^° '^^ school for Gins. This school 

offered htcra ur^rhctonc. astronomy, chemistry, intellectual and moral science.' 
logic, general history, and botany .23 



Alabarna-s first public school operated efficiently and .confidently Th?"' 

"ons?otel"' H^fr"'"' '^""'^ ^"^ ""^'^ — enda- 

tions to the Board of Commissioners. The principal was a teacher and administra- 
tor. He kept financial records and tended the school grounds. The greatest 
burden in the school systemfell upon the teachers who were instructors and ^ 

ki^XZnr 'T^""^ "^^^"^^ good, manners ^as well -as some 

knowledge of academic subjects. Teachers were supposed to enrich-each lesson 
with additional facts and illustrations from the -"stores of their own minds " Thev 
were directed to teach pupils self-reliance, inquiry, and understanding. As if this 
rale were not demanding enough, teachers were also expected to teach the stu- 
, dents good s^ial habV It was reasoned that i^chers stressed the importance 

pupils ° ^'^ "'''""^ and refining influence over ir 

.rh^I"'^'""7'^^"'"'''"^ accic^entally-or maliciously damaging 

school property. They were subject to expulsion or corporal punishment fol 
using or writing profanity or for drawing obscene pVtures around the school 

■ Son.'. expulsion or suspension for irregular attendance, in- 

dolence, or failure to obey the school rules." 

The success of the Mobile system was influential" upon the. state as a whole 
Soon prominent Alabamiafi^including William L.. Yancey. Governors Reuben ' 
Chapman and Henry W. cX^^nd Mobile legislator a'b. Meek begS. ad- 
ZT^ 'c '"^^'ig^t'on^ revision of the state pubRc educational 

T^lZt H for methods of teaching were usually 

wasteful and ineffective. Classes were ungraded and taught by one teacher. The 
teacher usually taught at several public schools or had another more importani 
occupation Pupils often did not study the same lessons. The teachers migkt hear 
aloud the lessons of one group of-students while another group was studying • 
This was confusing (o both pupils and teacher. Since the teacher gave most of his 
time to hoarrng lessons, he gave little time to other types of instruction. Group dis- 
cussions were rare. Discipline was harsh, and sometimes cruel, with strict rules 
and regulations marking the school routine. The curriculum was mainly com- 
Whn°r! T'''''^ arithmetic, geography.^ spelling, and penmanship. 

Teachers often emphasized arithmetic because of its practical use in everyday 
life. History and grammar were considered advanced subjects. Books on geogra- 
phy and history', when used at all. served as readers rather than as guideTfor ■ 
historical and geographical study. Books used most frequently, such as The New 
England Primer, served the three-fold purpose of readers, moral instructors and 
guides.-* ' " 

A , '^V^^T^'^ educational structure. "Meek introduced the Public Education 
Ac of 1854. Opposing tje Act. some AJabamians argugd that the bill armed a 
state superintendent with arbitrary powers enabling him to dictate to -free peo- 
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pic" how their children would be educatcd.^This bill passed, however, and pro- 
vided for some centralization of the state school system. The Act empowered the 
legislature to elect a statd**kuperintendent of education for a two-year term of 
office. The Act also appropriated $100,000 from the state treasury each year for 
public schools. Additional money for the public schools came from revenue 
derived from taxes on insurance companies and railroads and the sixteenth sec- 
tion lartds that still belonged to the schools. The Act authorized each county to 
levy a 10 percent tax on real and personal prof>erty for the benefit of the schools. 
In. 1855 when the first year schools were in operation under the new education 
act, the tot^l state school fund amounted to more than $237,000. Severah addi- 
tional acts, passed 'in 1854 an'd 1856. increased state schooP" funds, requifed 
judges of probate to enumerate children of school age. lowered tuition, raised 
qualifications for teachers, and created. a county superintendent of education to 
take the place of the county school commissioners. Trustees, however, were still 
provided for the school districts.^ 

The earliest record of attempts to license teachers came about 1854 when the 
state's public school system was cstablished.^Under the existing law. three com- 
missioners of free public schools were elected for each county every two years. 
These three along with^the judge of probate constituted the commissioners whp 
were charged with examining and licensing teachers. 

^ Under William F. Perry, first elected state superintendent of schools by the 
Alabama Legislature, teachers held annual conventions in the counties. The Ala-^ 
bama ETducatioftal Association was organized in 1856. This organization, together 
with the Alabama Educational journal first published in 1856 and the * 
Southern Teacher first published in Montgomery in 1859. did muG^f^roarouse in- 
ttirest in education ajid encouragcShigher standards for teacheraff Perry tried to 
standardize the course of study for Alabani^ schools. He ipfroduced into the- 
.public schools courses such as United States histocy. ^£§^f^ history, geography, 
natural philosophy, astronomy, physiology, and iiygibne. ^By modern standards, 
teachers in the public schools were poorly trained and paid. School buildings 
were primitive — usually unplastered log'cabins without chimneys, stoves, or un- 
finished , ceilings. These uninviting buildings were schools only because they^ 
were fit for rro other use. A water bucket and drinking cup or gourd stood on a 
crude table within the school bui:ldfhg. and all children drank from the same cup. . 
Sanitcfry facilities wefe non-existent. Desks made from undressed boards were 
arranged around the walls. Books, few in number, were poorly printed. The text- 
books used most commonly included Webster's Blue Back Spelling Bb ok. Mur- 
ray's Key. and McGu/fey's Headers, Recognizing, all these problems and many 
more. Perry was still able to say optimistically after his first year of work. "I 
found the schools generally in operation and the people pleased and 
hopeful. ... the public educational 'system of Alabama, though still crude and 
imperfct5;^Jia$jEome to stay."^ ' 

While the public school system slowly gained favor among the poor and mid- 
dle class families, the planters and wealthy merchants held it in ridicule and con- 
tempt,, They established private schools with a more sophisticated curriculum for 




fheir sons and daughters. Between 1820 and 1840 more than 200 of these 
^ acadejnies, were founded. The state legislature chartered academies for 
. churches, fraternal organizations, groups of "oople. a community, or even an in- 
dividual Although lines were not clearly dravvn between elementary schools 
and academies (and academies and colleges, for that matter), academies^erc 
generally expected to give advanced instruction. They could compare roughly to 
< ^e secondary schools of a later date, but many of them also gave instruction to 
beginners. Academies were often, but not always. -boarding schools. They were 
private schools.- some being exempt from taxes; but none of them received other 
financial aid from the state. The academies which were run for profit had to pay 
. their own way: consequently, the chief income of all academies was tuition paid 
by the students, often in advance. Tuition varied from Sio to S3o' per course 
Sometimes school^arged extra fees for items such as firewood or books" 
Teachers and administrators of the academies campaigned vigorously in the 
newspapers for pupils, promising to teach ••English. Latin. and-.Greek langiiages 
"lon^"^ ^"^'^"8 'he sectionalism in the United ' States in the early 
1800 s. many schools emphasized that students would be guided in their studies 
by native Southerners. Discipline was rigidly maintained, for students were to be 
taught the "habit of order and economy which may fit them for the situation thev 
may hereafter hold in society.^^^s 

. \ Many communities.had both male and female academies since few schools 
teyond the lowest grades were coeducational: however, there were exceptions 
The Literary Institution in North Alabama taugh! males and females at the same 
school. Some towhs had several institutions. Talladega, forex^pie. had East Al- 
' abama Masonid Female Institute. Talladega Male High School. Southward Select 
-School, and Presbyterian Collegiate Female Ii^titute. Hunfsville. Tuscaloosa 
Selma. Montgomery, "and MobUe were other places that sustained nurfterous 
schools." - , > ^ 



The first academy for girls, founded at Athens in 1822. flourilhed The 
Tuscaloosa Female Association and the Sdlma Udies^ Education Society were 

■ other outstanding female schools. Courses 'in such institutions usually included 
grammar, history, arithmetic, geography." music. French. -embroidery, and paint- 

. . ing. Often the schools emphasized that .they did hot merely teach "a smatteribaof 
.mernorized^ifles froma book^^ but taught "a knowledge of principles and polite 
manner. The Alabama Female Institute of Tuscaloosa expressed its purpose in 
tne school motjp. -.'Our girls may be as cornerstones, polished after the similitude 
ot a palace. •.The Centenary Institute at Suipmerfield claiaied that "to educate - 
woman is to refine the world ••^ . . ■ . ^« " . 

One of the best khown and most successful male academies run by an i'n-' 

. dividual was Professor Henry Tutwilerls Green Springs School.. Tutwiler 4he ' 
ho derj)f two degrees from the Univ^ersity of Vii^ihia. was on the faculties of 
both the University of Alabama -and -LaCrange College ' before deciding to 
establish his own academy in 1847. He chose Green Springs. a popular resort in 
present Hale (then Greenef Couitty.- which was not far^from the village of 

:^avana. The first buildings Were the remodeled hotel buildings of the old resort 
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The Academy^ was a success from the beginning. It gave training primarily in 
mathematics and th^ classics and ialso placed emphasis on science, which was 
unusual for the day, A chemistry laboratory, a telescope, and a library of some 
1,500 volumes made this college preparatory school even more unusual. Because 
there was always a waiting list, Tutwiler could select his students carefully and 
replace any obstinate boy he had to s^sd home. Green Springs continued without 
interruption until 1877 when Tutwiler, in bad health, took a year's rest. Opera- 
tion of the school began again in the fall of 1879 and continued <intil Tutwilcr's 
death in 1884.32 . * 

Other, schools existed besi^ academies and public schools. Wealthy 
families could and did hire tutors. In other places groups of planters jointed in- 
formally to hire a^teacher, construct a simple log building, and thus open a school. 
The course of study was similar to that of the aqgdemies, and the school term was 
usually about five months. Sometimes the schools were called "old field" schools 
because of their location in an -abandoned clearing. Philip Henry Gosse, later a 
noted author and the founder of. marine biology, had such a school at Pleasant 
Hill in Dallas County in 1838. Another, more advanced type of school, was the 
one established in Prattville by Daniel Pratt, the noted Alabama industrialist, 
Pratt incorporate^ in his school some of the then more progressive features of the 
schools of his native NewEngland. These features include^i-the Socratic method 
of teaching and desks arranged in parallel rows facing the teacher.^ 

The steqdy dechne in the number of academic and other private educa- 
tional facilities between 1840 arid 1860 shows the gradual acceptance of public 
schools, even among planters. The War Between the States forced many private 
institutions to close. After Reconstruction, with cotton wealth swept away, many 
df these institutions were absorbed by colleges and the public high school, 
system. Academies lingered longest in the Tennessee Valley and in the Black 
Belt, centers of planter population.3^ 

The formal education of blacks, both slave ajid free, was practically nonexis- 
tent, for their education was determined solely by the white ruling class. Maify 
slave plantatiorfrtn Alabama, however, were^actically industrial schools, Sonrie 
slaves ^^eived training, as farmers! carpenters, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, 
brickmasons, engineers, cooks, laundresses,, seamstfesses, and housekeepers. 
Initially, those slaves who showed special aptitude were taught writing, reading . 
and simple arithmetic. Some even attained positions of stewardship and k6pt^ac- 
^coiiht books for their masters and managed the plantations in their absence. In 
1830 as abolition sentiment gained headway in the North — with a resultant jn- 
flux'of northern literature into. Alabama calling for emancipation of slaves — the 
meager and crude education advantages were Taken away by law. Because many 
planters feared learning would cause insurrection, they'^ften denied slaves all 
printed matter. The Alabama Act of 1832 declared that anyone teaching blacks, 
free or slave, to read or write would be fined from $250 to $300, and that, assem- 
blies of Negroes were illegal unless "five respectable slave owners" were pre- . 
sent. Still, some blacks acquired an education and learned *the skilled trades. 
Some charitable slave owners secretly continued to teach their more inJelligeBt. 




slaves reading and writing despite the laws. The establishment of the African 
Church in Alabama probably furthered education among blacks simply because 
blacks could gjither and converse at least once a week during their Sunday wor- 
ship. Among free blacks in Alabama in 1850 the-illiteracy rate was only 20.7 per- 
cent as compared to an 18.9 percent ^-illiteracy rate for vyhites. Probably the 
favorable showing of free blacks in the state was due to the high percentage liv- 
ing in Mobile where by i860 over 100 free black children attended public .school: 
still, this is ^ amazing fact given the restrictive society in which the free black 
was placed. By the clandestine efforts of anti-slavery workers, by thfe selfish mo- 
tives of some masters realizing that literate slaves with the ability to transact 
business accrued more profits to the owner, and by the basic kindness of masters 
and mistresses, the black^received some scanty educational instruction in the an- 
tebellum period. 35 

, Shortly after Alabama entered the Union in 1819, the -State Legislature 
passed an act to incorporate a state university. The United States granted 46,080 
acres of land for this puTpose, and funds from the sale of the lands were placed 
in the state bank for, a university. State officials chose Tuscaloosa as the site for 
the school and construction began in .1827. The University of Alabama opened in 
1831 with AJva Woods as its first-president. Funds realized from tuition were 
neigligible, and the patrons soon became dTssatisfied with Woods' management of 
the school. Among other things. Woods instituted a system of discipline that an-^ 
tagonized his stojdents. He maintained an elaborate espionage network to report' 
all infractions of school rules. Infuriated, the students rebelled repeatedly and on 
more, than one occasion marched, in protest from the school chapel. The 
rebellions finally caused the spying to be abandoned. Woods resigned in 1837 
and was succeeded by the'very able Basil Manly, who began hisiirst term with 
only thirty-eight studerfts.36. - ' 

The University reniained small thix>ughout the antebellum period. It reached 
' a peak -enrollment with 158 students in l836. 'T?ie school had some^ noted faculty 
members in its early years. In 1831 the trustees employed James G, Bimey, later 
a noted abolitionist, to find d faculty. Among thc^e he hired were Henry Tutwiler 
of the University of Virginia, appointed professor of ancient languages and later a 
^ leading educator in the state; Henry W. Hilliard, a professor of English literature 
who became an outstanding Whig^litician: F. A. P. Barnard, latera noteworthy 
faculty fnembej who became president of the University of Mississippi and of 
Columbia University: Michael Tuomey, -professor of geology \yho made the first 
geological survey of the state: arid John WUliams Mallet, processor of chemistry 
who was the first scientist in America to weigh the atom.^^ 

TJie state bank failed in 1843 in the financial debacle that followed the Panic 
of 183.7 and lost aj>proximately $300,000 of the University of Alabama's funds as 
well as the public schcpl.'fund. this severely' crippled the school. It was kept 
open only by loans, donations, and strict economic measures. In 1848 a rductant 
legislature fixed the state's debt to the University at $250,000, but not until 1860 
was the matter taken up again when the legislature increased the amount to 
$300,000 with interest at 8 percent.^ 



Church colleges were more popular than the state-supported 'institution in 
antebellum Alabama and were quite numerous. LaGrange College, founded by- 
the Methodists in 1830 in North Alabama, had an enrollment alrnc^t twice as 

. large as the University of Alabama', and it was the first degree-granting institu- 
tion in the state. The industrious Methodists founded or undertook the-manage- 
ment of more than fifteen schools and colleges in Alabama. Some of the more 
successful Methodist institutions Vere the Athens Female College^' founds in 
1840; the Tuskegee Female College aad Southern University, founcied in 1856; 
and East Alabama Mafe Institute* founded in 1859. Athens College Was in ilorth- 
em Alabama, but the others were in or close to the Black Belt. LaGrange College 
As no Iquger in existence, but Athens College is today a small liberal arts college"' 

■'. in the same location. Tuskegee Female. College became Huntingdon College in 
Montgomery in 1909. The Methodists gave tHe East Alabama Male College to the 
state in 1872 to be the site of the . Agricultural ancTMechanical College, today's^ 
Auburn University. The other Methodist college. Southern University, moved in 
191B to Birmingham where it combined with Birmingham .Colleg^to become Bir* 
minghamrSouthem College.^ , ' 

In 1830.the Roj^nan Catholic Church built Spring Hill College near Mobile. It 
came under the control in 1847 of the Jesuits, who still operate the school today. 
An early prejudice against formal education, especially the education ,of . 

^niinisfers, -delayed the establishment -of jnost Baptist colleges. This church, 
however, did found Judson Female ^College in-1839 and Howard College in 1841, 
both at Marion, Alabama, in the Black Belt, judson Coil^is still at Mariori,^^t 
Howard College moved to Birmingham in 1887 and recentfy was renamed Sam- 
ford University.* ^ 

The -manual labor school, which incorporated academic study arid physical 
work at some .productive job, was popular in the United States' around the 1830's; 
however, few'^xisted in'Alabama. The Presbyterians attempted to establish such 
a school^t Marion on December 16, 1833. It was kbown as the Manual Labor In- 
' stitute of South Alabama, Perry County. Similarly, the Baptists opened for a few 
•years at Greensboro the Alabama Institute of Tnterature and Industry, popularly 
knovvn as the Maiiual Labor School. If began in the fall, of 1835 on. a 335-acre 
farm with fifty students. During the first year the farm-provided 700 bushels of 
corn and 150 bushels of sweet potatdiSTThe' primary purpKjse of the school wa^ 
to train jrflinisters, but the Baptist school officials decided to.admit other young^ 
men who wished to pursue litera^ studies. The^ sehool failed in 1837, paicdy • 
because of the financial panic and partly from dissension within the faculty, jit 
moved to Marion the'next year, after which' its fate is obscure.'*^ 

For a variety of reasons Alabama had a good record in .collegiate i&ducation: 
the state recognized the need for trained leaders; it had ample educational funds 
available because of the booming cotton economy; and rivalry-among religious 
groups produced a plethora of institutions of higher learning. Undoubtedly some 
'of the institutions listed as colleges in the state were not miich/lfiDfe than 
academies or "Ipg^cabin colleges," Most of the colleges in Alabama, hovJ^Ver 
employed excellent faculties composed of graduates from eastern, universities 



. and colleges. The cumculunx habitually empTiasi^^^ classical subjects-at the^ 
^, expense of the exact scieric^- was con?parable to the curriculumin other states; ' 
.T *yet, in Alabama, as in the rest^of the Soufhr academic freedom was often sup-' 
. pressed. Professors ^OQld not setect their own textbooks; nor speak out against 
slavery, nor hold unorthodox, religious views. Students were taught to.be 
thoroughly conservative in character. Altfiqugh some wealthy Alabamians sent 
their children to colleges in the North, very few-northern students attended Ala- 
bama schbpls; thus, the homogeneity of students in Alabama universities and col- 
leges was rarely broken by stimulating clashes with.northem students:*^ 

A statewide scarcity of competent physicians in antebellum Alabama turned 
. attention to education in medicine. Josiah^ott.^ distinguished Mobile physit:ian 
who was arguing as early as i848.that insects carried yello^ Teverrwas active iri 
promoting the idea of a state' medical school The Alabama Medical Association! ' 
organized in 1846, supported the campaign. In 1856 the State Legislature passed 
. an act authorizing the establishment of such an institution; however, typical of 
the 'time, it did not; appropriate money for a medital school. In 1859 Dr.-Not{ 
opened the schoot under a private charter and was able to get $50,000 in state 
mpney to supplement an equal sum raised by Mobile citizens. 'When the;Medical 
College of Alabama opened at Mobile in 1859' as a department oKtbe University 
of Alabama, it had 111 students enrolled.' The school closed someUme during the ' 
War'Between the States, arid after occupation by the Freedman's Bureau from 
1865-1868 as a school for blacks, fI clid not reopen for several years.^^ 

llie •Normal Institute at Montgomery; established in 1854, was. the fet 
school to promote teacher training in the state. A year later'' officials at Barton - 
Academy in Mobile added .a course for teachers to that school's^ curficulunL 
Another area of education that developed in Ihe antebellum period was the tr-mnr 
ing of^handicapped |3ersbns. Alabama established a school for the d^and dumb, 
at Talladega in 1860 and by 1867 added a schdol for the blind. The sciifty^der* 
the able direction of Jos^h Henry Johnson, taught pupik to use a'sign l^bage 
and instructed them in English, geography, mathematics, andother subjects. The * 
school also taught trades to. its students.-" > .' ' 

In 1861 at the outbreak of the War Between the States education in Alabama ' 
was making slow but steady progress. Many educational societies existed and 
395 libraries w^re operating. There were 61,751 pupils enrolled in 1,903 public 
schools and 10,778 students in the 206 academies and private schools. Se^feral 
counties had. nine-month school terms, and the average term was six and one-half 
months. The total expenditure for public schools was more than one-half 'million 
dollars, but at least half of this was from tuition and other sources. The total 
enrollment of Alabama's seventeen colleges was 2,120.'«5 

Ala bama left the Union on January 1 1 ,- 1 86^ , 'and the educationat'system in 
the state immediately felt the'effects of secession and the resultant^ll^^ 

the States. As the state threw- itself patriotically behind the Soumern^war. effort, 

teachers who did not support the Confederacy were dismissed^rom tlj^ir posi-^ 
tions for fear they might poison the minds of the young. Alabamaans believed, as 
did most Soutliemers of the time, that they were> distinctive-p^ they de- 
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manded that education support their ptoint of view. A problem which quickly 
' arose as a result of war was a scarcity 9f textbooks. Alabama, as the rest of the 
South, depended on northern publishers for books. In 1861 Sigmund H. Goetziel, 
a Mobile publisher, suggested that teachers in the Confederacy hold a convention 
to discuss the subject of textbooks. It was several years before such a* riieeting 
took place, and the convention's fecorfunendation to establish more Southern 
publishing houses **ras never acted iipon. Mobile overcame cri^5pling shortages of 
.paper and iiik caused, by the Union blockade and became one of the chief 
publication 'centers of textbooks fo/the Confederacy. A difficult educational 
problem in war-time Alabama was the orphans of soldiers. Responding to this 
challenge, citizens in the state raised $175,000 for the education of such orphans.*: 
Also the Episcopal Church, which established a school for orphans in Livingston,- 
was among several organized groups which aided the orphans.^ 

Educational institutions in Alabama were hard pressed by w^t The public 
or "common schools practically disappeared. The war-torn state's Sup^ntendent 
of Public Schools, Gabriel B. DuVal, cbuld never consistently attend tonis job for 
- he was often on the battlefront as captain'of a company of vdLunteers. Rinpant 
inflation in the Confederate.; economy prostrated the financial operations of the 
state education department. Tfie state. pumped more, and moremo^ey into Cjon- 
federate military operations, •leaving little-for education. Edax:atidnal " Expen- 
ditures dropped fromone-half maiion dollars in 1858 to approxijTiate?y:$2a4,000 
in 1861 and then to $112,783 in 1865^ Interestingly enqugh, however, by an'actiii;. 
February 1860 additional sums were spent on-the scholasticand military training 
of ''State Cadets." These would be Confederate leaders attending the mili'tary 
schools' at Glertville in Barbour County and at' LaCralige in Franklin County. 
.Each cadet received $250 a-year for his education in return for agreeing to return 
to his wn county/*'and there teach and drill the militia" for the same length of 
• ''time as he received state support in school. This'.program actually did little- to aid 
^ the educational system in the state. Lack of operating expenses was not the* only 
problem of the sCate education department Dedicated department officials were 
forced to cart the reco^, books, andjiapers of the education department around 
the pouritry after* 1863 to keep them from senseless destruction by marauding - 
troopers: DuVal-s correspondence as superintendent during the war was small " 
and fragmentary, ^but the public schools did not lose their general .character. He 
distributed what nieagei: funds Were available each year, called for school 
reports, and^ promoted education throughout the state as late.aS March 1865.^^ 

Hig her edj isatipn'for women in Alabama probaoly suffered least during the 
"^ar. The many female colleges and collegiate institutions, nxKt of which granted 
-no degrees, contihued ro thrive inthe uninvaded parts of Alabama arid continued 
to advertise for s,tudents\The college at Huntsville announced to prospective stu- 
dents a fey/ months before, the town wa^ occupied by Federal troops that it was , 
out of the way of military operations and that its president had "been well 
known, for months QQSt as an open advocate, with tongue and pen, for Southern 
rights and Southern independence. 

Male collegjK and academies, on the ot^ier hand, were all but deseiied. The 
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enthdsiasm of secession times carried'Tmny of the male college students and 
teachers-in the state into .the Confederate Army. Conscription took most of the 
other students orneachers.if initial .fervor did 'not propel thejn to {he battlefront. 
Invading Union armies also did much irreparable physical dan>dge to schools: for 

* ihstanice, on April 4.jl865./ast moving Federal froops captlired Tuscaloosa' and 
burned the. University of Alabama, because northern generals considered the 

♦ school a "military: university" which trained yojung men for Confederate ser- 
vice. In other areas school and college buildings were used as barracks 'for 
..soldiers and as.refuges for Negroes who straggled off the plantations^ to be'hous^ 
and fed by the federal government. Education naturally suffered during this 
ruinous and costly civil war. Many existing schools closed, while others scarcely 
survived.*^ r,. / , 
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1865-187^ 



The strife, turmoil, and financial strain of the War Between the States 
severely retarded educational progress in Alabama. Recovery would have been 
difficult under the most advantageous circumstances, but Northern occupation 
and Reconstruction after the war plunged Alabama into a chaotic period which 
affected all aspects of life in the state, not the least of which was education. Even 
so, Alabama endured this period and the Reconstruction years were not totally 
barren of educational progress. 

In the difficult years following the end of the War Between.ihe States and 
prior to the State Constitution of 1868, a provisional assembly governed Alabama 
according to the moderate plan of Reconstruction proposed by President 
Abraham Lincoln. In an effort to bring the public schools into working orden this 
assembly provided for an educational system similar to the one which op^ted 
before the war. Under this system the state maintained schools for eveiVchild 
betvyeen the ages of six and twenty years. ' y 

This educatiohal scheme was shortlived, for on February 4, laeflTAlabama 
adopted a new state constitution based on the more restrictive and radical Con- 
gressional Plan of Reconstruction. This new Constitution not only recognized 
education as a duty ofthe state, buf also contrived a totally unique system of 
education in Alabama— The State Board of Education. This new-body had both 
■administrative and unlimited legislative power over all public schools and other 
slate-supported edueationd institutions. The State Superintendent of Public In- 
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struction became the president of the Board, and the governor of Alabama sat 
with the Board as an ex officio member. Subsequent constitutional provisions 
also broadened the functions and scope of the Board.^ 

In addition to these provisions the 1868 Constitutioh established free schools, 
- with at least one school in-cach township, for all children 'in the state between the 
ages of five and twenty-one. Finances other than income from school lands were 
needed to maintain these "free schools": consequently, the Reconstruction 
Govemmqjit.of the slate levied a poW tax and legalized taxes on. business en- 
terprises to obtain money to finance these schools. The big financial boost, 
however, was a constitutional provision which appropriated one fifth of the 
state's revenue for education. Thus, the state began a completely new educa- 
tional system.' 

Despite these favorable constitutional provisions, funding problems devel- 
oped inimediajely and public education made little progress. Schools under the 
Constitution could not be supplemented by private funds and subscriptions as 
they had been prior to 1868. More significant, however, than the lack of private 
contribCitions was the misuse of the existing state school funds by state officials 
after the War Between the States. The prrovisional governor apparently used the 
school funds, sometime before 1868, to meet other' pressing debts of the state. 
Although the Reconstruction Legislature after 1868 acted immediately to provide 
money to meet these claims, a poorly worded proviso in the State. Constitution 
enabled newly appointed and incompetent administrators to misappropriate the 
education fu.nd for use in private and political ventures. Of $45,411.46 in the 
public education fund, only $9,019.02 was paid for legitimateiclaims.-» 

Another major problem was the general ineffectiveness of a system top " 
-heavy with incompetent administrators. The school officers appointed by N.B. 
Cloud, Republican superintendent of the State Board of Education during 
Reconstruction, were either corrupt or simply unqualified for their position. One 
appointee signed for his salary with an *'x": another was a preacher who had 
been expelled from his church for embezzling charity funds.^ ' 

Overlapping administrative jurisdiction caused other problems. The Freed- 
meii's Bureau, a federal agency established during the war, and missionary 
groups were still active in the state. Their efforts were not easily coordinated 
with, those of the state government. For instance, a state law provided that the 
state superintendent of education -should act on the general understanding that 
the Freedmen's Bureau was to furnish school buildings, missionary associations 
were to select and transport competent teachers to the scene of their labors, the 
state was to examine and pay teachers, and the superintendent was to transfer 
schoolhouses controlled by the Bureau to the state. This complex* administrative 
hierarchy, partially composed of incompetent officials, could not overcome the 
fiscal problems of Reconstruction.^ 

Probablj^' the most profound problem was the intense animosity of the 
southern whites toward the alien Reconstruction government. Most native white 
Alabamians simply refused to support a public school system established by 
hated Reconstruction officials. Superintendent Cloud recognized this when he 



said that the opposition to the school system was due to the dislike of the officials 
rather than to the system itself. Many northern teachers who went south during 
Reconstruction belfeved that the War Between the States had been fought by an 
educated northern civilization obligated to liberate the South from darkness, 
--^uthem whites resented this attitude, especially since native' whites believed 
Alabama was a progressive'leader in education in the South before the war: and 
her system of education was similar to other systems in other* 3ections of the 
country. Moreover, \he old antebellum resistance to the idea of "free" or 
"pauper" schools, as required by the Reconstruction constitution, still existed. 
The ultimate reaction to northern influence in education was manifested by 
white militant groups as the Ku Klux Klan, which often burned school houses to 
'.drive the teachers away.^ ^ ' . 

r In the midst of such hostility it was' unfortunate that the State Board of 
Education attempted to embark upon a statewide system of textbook selection. 
This action in the state aroused conservative elements who favored political de- 
centralization. To niake matters worse, a majority of native whites objected to 

. some texts which were adopted. Native whites considered the Freedmen's 
readers and histories, which were prepared for use in the Negro schools, insult- 
ing in their accounts of southern leaders and southern ideologies. Among the 

. readings in The Freedmen s Bo^k wore William Lloyd Garrison's "The Hour of 
Freedom" which described the wrongs against the Negro: a reading from a 
eulogy of the Haitian revolutionary, Toussant L'Ouverture: several of -John 
Greenleaf Whittier's poems' which gave accounts of the heroism of Negro 
soldiers in the Civil War and of the victory of Negro troops over the "Rebels": 

^and "John Brown" (edited by L. Maria Child) which glorified Brown's revolu- 
tionary movement. To horrify former Confederates completely, the book was 
dedicated to a Negro engineer who, during the War Between the States, (delivered 
a Confederate steamer to the Union navy. Teachers in Alabama used these books 
for ten years in both white and black schools. The idea of a statewide system of 
textbooks in itself was progressive, but under the circumstances of Reconstruc- 
tion it heightened the opposition to the entire system of education established by 
the reformers, 8 

The trials of the University of Alabama during Reconstruction reflect the 
problems of higher education. The University tried to resume classes in 1865 but 
only one student, the son of former Governor Thonias H. Watts, applied and the 
school failed to open. School officials spent the next three years rebuilding the 
school's physical facilities which had been burned during the war. Several' addi- 
tional* but unsuccessful attempts were made to open the campus. Apparently 
some southern educators refused to teach in a school controlled by northern 
officials. Others, who were willing to teach, were not allowed to do so because 
they were former Confederates.. The school finally opened wjth a northern 
faculty, many of whom were academically incompetent, A newly hired professor 
of oratory and rhetoric wrote to the school upon his selection of the faculty, "I *ex- 
cept' the situation,** In 1879 the doors of the University of Alabacia closed again 
for there were no students to teach. Even if there had been students, there were 




no teaching aids for some of the faculty had looted the school of its books and 
scientific equipment.^ 

• Attempts to educate blacks were the most significant aspects of Reconstruc- 
tion in Alabama. This movement actually began earlier, for blacks were educated 
in Alabama before 'the War Between the States ended. United States agents 
established schools for blacks on plantations and in Negro labor colonies prior to 
1865 in those parts of the state occupied by Federal troops. The Freedmen's 
Bureau, northern churches, and other missionary groups began their support of 
schools for black children before the war ended. -and by 1866 thousands of 
Northerners taught in these schools. Some whites feared the'lind of education 
the northern missionary teachers might give and. immediately following the Con- 
federate surrender, the whites began to advocate teaching freedmen at private 
expense. The provisional pons'titution provided for the:education of every child, 
but it is questionable whether this was intended to include blacks. Various 
southern religious organizations advocated educating the newly freed blacks. 
Their efforts succeeded in securing native white teachers for the Bureau schools 
as early as 1866.^° 

The Board of Commissioners of Mobile County was the first school system to 
take official action concerning black education. As early as May 1867. the school 
board resolved to support public education for blacks. Because of this positive ac- 
tion, the Freedmen s Bureau appropriated $12,000 for black education in Mobile. 
In January 1868 the Board of Commissioners appropriated the cnt^ire amount of 
taxes paid by blacks to support Negro schools. Since Mobile- had a large , 
established population of free blacks before the war, this turned out to be a suc- 
cessful fund-raising technique. By the end of the 1868 school year, four black 
schools with an enrollment of 919 existed in Mobile County." 

After 1868 the radical Reconstructionists in the state promoted a state policy 
of public education for blacks. By 1871 there were 751 primary schools, 143 in- 
termediate schools, 26 grammar schools, and two high schools in operation for 
Negro students. The -average daily attendance was 41.308, and the schools 
employed 973 teachersT. The spfiools were segregated unless the parents and 
guardians of the children,ifik.>each district consented to biracial schools. Black 
schools grew, and by l87.^tihberG was a total of 1.491 schools for blacks with 1,089 
male and 496 female teachers: 67,386 pupils were officially enrplied. and the 
average daily attendance of a total Negro school population of 162.561 was 
46,438.^2 ; . 

The first teacher training schools~for blacks beg^n during Reconstruction. 
Although an act m 1869 provided for black normal schools, there were few 
blacks who qualified to attend these schools and the scheme failed^ In 1874 after 
several years of public cduGoHon for blacks, the State Normal School and Colored 
University opened at Marion with one teacher and about forty pupils. The cur- 
riculum at Marion included reading, writing, spelling, geography, grammar, 
drawing, composition, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, physiology, Latin, methods 
of teaching, and chemistry. The enroUr^nt grew to lOO students by 1875. At the 
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end of -that year the principal announced that thirty of his graduates were teach- 
ing in the public schools. By 1880 there were 220 pupils enrolled at Marion. 

The Huntsville Colored Normal School was organized in 1875 and by 1879 it 
had four teachers, an annual state appropriation of $2,000, and over sixty.pupils. 
•In 1882-with additional aid'from the Peabody Fund (a private philanthropic fund 
which aided Ne^ education in the South for many years), the Board of Trustees 
of the school was ^^le to punAase land in Huntsville and renovate a two-story 
brick building for school use. The Board also began collecting a library with the 
. help of leading publishers of the North, the federal government, and private in- 
dividuals.'^ 

Emerson Institute, originally named Blue College, was organized in Mobile 
while the federal forces occupied the city in 1865. Initially a common school, the 
institute in 1872 received financial contributions from an Illinois philanthropist 
and became a boarding academy. The school became the property of the 
American Missionary Asseciation, which also had a successful black school at 
Talladega and a number of other schools in the southern states." 

With the exception of Negro education, total progress in education during 
Reconstruction was unimpressive. In 1856 there were 2,281 public schools serv- 
ing a total school population of 171,073, and the average number of days in a 
school term was 120. Fifteen years later, in 1870, the number of schools dropped 
to 1,845: but the school population which included blacks increased to 387,057, 
and the length of the school term was a mere 49 days. The teacher's salary in. 
1870 was $42.58 per nraith. In 1874 the number of schools increased to 3,898, 
and the school population increased to 406,270 with the total number of school 
days averaging 86; but the monthly salary for teachers dropped to approximately 
$25.00 per month. These statistics indicate that the Reconstruction government 
. only slightly stimulated overall educational progress." 

Progress in higher education was more significant because of federal aid and 
private contributions, such as the Peabody Fund which aided both black and 
white colleges. Educational advancement during the Reconstruction years was 
thus sporadic and beset with many problems. Little progress was made because 
of a combination of factors — ^insufficient financing, corruption in government, 
and native white opposition. In the final analysis, however, education was a lux- 
ury and not yet a necessity for the people of Alabama of either race. Joseph 
Hodgson, the conservative State Superintendent of Education who served from 
1870-72, preferred another interpretation. He explained in 1871 that Alabama 
was attempting to do more for public edudiation than her means allowed and 
more in proportion to her population and resources than any of the older, more 
populous states. Although the effort was there, the means were not.''^ 

Indeed, the Reconstruction government initiated several progressive educa- 
tional measures which w.ere theoretically sound, but practically impossible for. 
the times. The Reconstruction government favored strong centralized state con- 
trol over education. It made an effort to provide more public funds which were 
desperately needed. It initiated a system of totally free education and with the 
Freedmen's. Bureau established public "education for blacks. Many people of the 
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South recognized the potential merit of these measures; but political differences 
. made a compromise with the Reconstruction government impractical. Education 
was clearry^regarded as an instrument of social and economic policy by the 
different classies contending for control of the state. The fight to ct)ntrol education 
continued until 1874 when the Bourbons, the white ruling elite, regained control 
.of the state:-'' .■• : . ^ 
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1874-1914 

_In the pericxl after Reconstruction certain basic educational problems con-' 
tinued to burden Alabama, including the poverty of the people, sparsity of the 
population, the cost of maintaining separate school systems for the black and 
white rades, a slim tax return, and a high birth rate. The Bourbons, who regained 
political control of the state from the Republicans in 1874, were' generally more 

• conc^ed'with economy in stat^ government than with education. Reacting to 
the corruption of the Reconstruction period, their conservative -economic policies 

'made education a luxury rather than a necessity. The new Alabama Constitution 
of 1875 designed by the Bourbons nullified practically all those Recd^istfiiction 
constitution measures which were designed to finance schools. The constitution 
abandoned the allotment of one-fifth of state reventie for edifcation and restricted 
the amount of money which could be spent for any education purpose other than 
the salaries of teachers to 4 percent of the total state education fund. The newly 
established school fund consisted of income from United States land^ahts 

. escheated and intestate estates, a S1.50 poll tax, and income from surplus- 
revenue. Since the public land fund disappeared in antebellum times, tHe entire 
financing for the. state educational system actually came from state taxation. In- 
sufficient at best, the fiind left littlie money for the administration of schools and 
none for the construction of school plants. This same constitution abolished' the 
State Board of Education and required that.the state superintendent be elected by 
popular vote. In the 1880 s the State Legislature did adopt a policy of creating; 
numerous^schqol districts and endowing them with the power, of local taxation to 
obtain money for schools, but the Alabama Supreme Court quickly ruled the 
laws unconstitutional on the grounds that school districts were neither counties 
nor municipalities.' 

After the Supreme Court voided the taxing power of school districts, the Ala- 

• ' , 25 • * . 
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bama Education AssociaUon. the State Supenntendent of Education, Solomon 
Palmer, and other prominent supporters of education inaugurated a movement 
for a constitutional amendnient to pirovide local taxation for schools. It was the 
conviction of these people that the monetary needs of public schools could be ob- 
tained only through taxation for schools by counties, towns, ^ool districts, and 
municipalities. In 1894 the Hendley Amendment, provrding for local taxation by 
school districts, passed the legislature and was submitted to the people in the 
general election that year. It conferred upon school districts the power to levy a 
special .tax of not more, than 2.5 mills for t?du^tion. Although the amendment 
received the support of the leading newspapers in the state; both candidates for 
governor:' and L McCurry, Director of the Peabody Eund for Education, it was 
defeated. It received a nriajority of all those voting for the amendment but did not 
meet the curious constitutional requirement that it receive'a rnajority of all those 
' voting for governor.^ 

With_the defeat of the Hendley :i^endment in 1894, the predominantly 
white counties of northern and southeastern Alabama. began a campaign for a 
constitutional convention, that would revitalize the public education system. The 
Alabama Federation of Women s Clubs, the Alabama Industrialand Commercial 
Association, and organized labor, in Birmingham joined these supporters of 
.public education in the state. - Several Alabama governors, such as Joseph F. 
Johnston and Thomas Seay. linked the: public education issue with the then 
popular issue of.suffrage revision to stir up* interest for a constitutional conven- 
tion.3 - . - ' 

. In 1896 the Alabama Education Association appointed a committee chaired 
by John Herbert Phillif)s, noted superintendent of the Birmingham City Schools, 
to join the campaign for educational reform. The committee imihediately began 
advocating a constitutional convention in. which educational reforms could be un- 
dertaken. A report produced by the Phillips committee, although virtually ig< 




nored in the constitutional convention in 1901, is significant because all-of it was 
eventually, adopted in the twentieth century. The Phillips report called for the 
establishment of school districts with local taxing power, the upgrading of 
professional requirements for sup)erintendents, the creation of a state board of 
^education». the allocation of a fixed p)ercentage,. of the stale's total revenue to 
education, a more equitable system of. distributing school revenues, and the coa- 
solidation of small schools,'' 

Although the delegates to the Constitutional Convention of 1901 had a rare 
opportunity to promote free school education, they abandoned most of the educa- 
tional reforms in the resultant 1901 Constitution. The Constitution, however, did 
lower the total amount of tax that might be levied by the state from 75 cents au- 
thorized by the' Constitution of 1875 to 65 cents on each $100 worth of property. 
Of this amount the Constitution of 1901 set aside 30 cents on the $100 or 3 mills 
for public schools. This provision gave the schools a definite inconrie which could 
grow vidth the increasing wealth of the state. The limit on the power of the coun- 
ties and municipal corporations to tax was left as before, that is, 50 cents on the 
$100 or 5 mills; but it was provided that within this limit the counties might levy 
a tax of 10 cents on the $100 or 1 mill for school purposes. School districts, 
however^ were not given the taxing power. Only four municipalities — 
Mbntgdmery. Decatur, New Decatur, and Cullman — were given power to levy a 
special education tax, though other municipalities were not prohibited from "mak- 
ing appropriations to thie schools out of their'general funds. Still, the school forces 
lost on. the main issue, that of .taxing power for all school districts, for which they 
had fought since the defeat of the Hendley Amendment,^ 

, The school district taxing power proposal was defeated prirtiarily because 
each education reform was considered not on the basis of its educational merit 
but on the basis of its relationship to a more controversial racial and economic 
issue. The representatives of the wealthy Black Belt communities, because their 
constituents could support private academies and tutors, argued that local taxes 
would give money derived from the taxation of white property owners for school- 
ing of tKe majority Negro population. Consequently, the representatives of the 
northern white counties who supported school district taxing power attempted to 
safeguard the white property owners of the Black Belt by amending the district 
tax proposal to include a system of segregated taxes to insure that most tax money 
would still go to white schools, A coalition of Republicans and Populists who 
were sympathetic toward the blacks and Black Belt representatives defeated the 
measure because they did not want local taxation for schools under any condi- 
tion,8 . 

Educational leaders, including J. L. McCurry and Edgar G. Murphy, a lead- 
ing educational propagandist, were disappointed over the failure of the constitu- 
tion to invest school districts with power to levy taxes for school purposes. They 
were determined to keep {he school district tax issue alive and did so throughout 
the post^Reconstructioh period. Along with State Superintendent of Education 
John W, Abercrombie, they immediately began agitation for an amendment to thq 
constitution conferring the taxing power upon school districts. Echoing the com- 



mon view among education supporters. Abcrcrombic said. "The schools of Ala- 
bama-can-never rank with the schools of other states until provision is made for 
local taxation." The Alabama Education Association annually urged local taxa- 
tion for schools for it. too. considered this taxation as one of the prime needs of 
public schools in the state.'' 

The financial ifeed for Alabama education Was imperative. Without more 
funds it was impossible to improve education. Money alone, however, could not 
msure the necessary progress in education, for Alabama faced other education 
problems. One of the most, stupendous problems was incompetent teachers. 
Teachers and administrators had to be better trained before school funds could 
improve state education. Many teachers had inadequate training: teaching was' 
httle more than an avocation.' in Alabarna. With salaries throughout the period 
averaging from S20 to S22 per month for only four-month terms and school build- 
ings still in dilapidated conditions, few qualified people with sound scholarship 
and broad vision became teachers. The state improved condiUons by establishing 
teacher training in normal schools or teacher colleges." 

Even before ^e Peabody Fund established Peabody Normal School 'in 
Nashville in 1875. the Alabama Legislature established the State Normal School 
in Florence in 1872. Alabama then became Ihe first state in ihe South to begin 
permanent professional training for teachers at public expense. Florence State < 
Normal, operated in part from the Peabody Fund, used the old campus of 
Rorence Wesleyan University which, in turn, was connected with oldLaGrange 
■College. Similar schools for Negroes opened at Marion in lW4and at Huntsville 
in 1875. In the 1880s normals for white teachers began at^roy. Livingston, and 
Jacksonville. These schools, located geographically to serve" various parts of the 
state, patterned themselves after Rorence. The desirability of teaching as a 
career for women created an additional need for 'the establishment of these 
teacher colleges; Women made up;51.2 percent of all southern teachers by J880 
. and 58.9 percent ten years later. Julia Tutwiler became president of Livingston 
Normal and was one of the most influential figures in-Soiithem educational cir- 
cles. By 1910 other institutions of higher learning in the state, such as the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, began schools of education to train teachers." 

The normal schools for blacks and whites, strengthened by increased state 
■. appropriations and small incomes from other sources, and teachers' training in 
-other colleges and universities in the state- became potent forces in the profes- . 
sional training of teachers. Other agencies also helped train teachers. Teachers' ' 
institutes, which at times were supported by the state and by contributions from * 
the Peabody Fund, were finally endowed by the state in l9ll. The state made at- 
. tendance compulsory in these schools for those teachers who had not received 
■professional training in the normals and other colleges. The Alabama Education 
Association contributed to teacher training by promoting a professional spirit and 
viewpoint among the teachers. Teachois formed "sections" in the Association for 
discussing their respective problems.^and in this way the Association bt-came a 
clearinghouse for teachers' problems and experiments. More extensive reading " 
of. general and professional literature fostered by the Teachers' Reading Circle 
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. (organized on an "effect ive tras is in 1909) also aided in.v educatmg teachers. The 
Rural Library Lavy of 1911 greatly stimulated reading among rural teachers. The 
numerous teachbr training agencies and the great improvement in scholarship 
that resulted fropn the progress, of colleges and universities produced a more 
-dynamic ffcaching cl^ss by World Warl^o - ^■ 

, Even vyth improvements in teacher training, until 1899 most teachers still 
were certifi^ to teach school upon examination by a county board of examiner's. 
: The county superintendent of ouucalipn, an official usually elected by popular 
■ vote, prepared, supervised, and graded the examination for prospective teachers. 
After passing the test and getting a liqwise, the prospective teacher often visited a 
community in the county in need of^ teacher. To each patron of the school he 
presented written articles of agreement stipulating the length of term, the amount 
of salary, arid other conditions. Then the trustees and patrons of the school held a 
meeting at the s^fioolhouse to discuss and possibly to ratify the articles of agree- 
ment. Usually finances were the most serious problem in obtaining a teacher. 
The amount of funds available for the coming yeat, including the amount raised . 
by subscription, was uncertain. In the end, the candidate for th^e teaching posi- 
tion would probably be employed to teach.a seven-month school term beginning 
in November with the usual salary of $280.00. Since the school could barely ex- : 
pect more than about $70 from the public funds, $21Qwould have to be raised by 
subscription. The newly appointed teacher was expected to make the rounds of 
the community to collect the necessary pledges. After 1899 the state issued to, 
teachers certificates valid in all countiesihd cities. From 1899 to 1915 all certifi- 
cates were based upon statewide examinations." 

Alabama was among the first of the states to establish a centralized system 
for certifying teachers. In 1899 the issuance of alJ^eacher certificates was 
through, the State Department of Education, For many years after, the 'State 
Department of Education began issuing certificates, the certificates were issued 
based upon an examination exclusively. This practice continued until 1915. A 
scale of fees was charged for ccrtificafcs: $1.00 for a first'grade certificate, $1.50 
for a scdond grade, S2.00 for a third grade, and $3.00 for a life certificate. The 
only one of these certificates requiring teaching experience was the life certifi- 
cate. ' , .: 

School su5ervision--raade «omc progress by 1914: The state enlarged the 
duties and po^S^cs^f the-county superintendents in l_911.ahd required each to 
maintain an office at tM3:x^nty sc^^ same year ttejSlale JD^^ 

Education employed for wTVit6?-schools"a ruraUchodl supelTispr..whfee expenses 
were paid from the Peabbdy Fund. The General Education Board put a similar 
inspector for rural black schools in the field in 1913. Sixteen black teachers were 
employed from the Jeancs Fund, a fund set up in 1907% a wealthy Philadelphia 
Quakeress to foster education in rural black ^ehools, to^ssist county superinten- 
dents in certain counties with black schools, and to stressNindustrjal work among 
blackjs. These supervisory agencies obtained good results, but the state was still 
far from -having qualified county- supervisors. 

yjhe.retum of the state to native white rule in the post-Reconstruction period 



retarded education for blacks. It is true that many of the problems confronting 
black schools — lack of funds, dilapidated school buildings, insufficient school 
materials, and incompetent teachers — also confronted white schools; but more 

^ monfey from state funds was made available to rectify these problems in the 
^ white schools. This, w^ especially true in Black Belt counties. The state passed 
\nl877 an act which provided for the.payment of the poll tax funds to the school 
■of the race represented by the taxpayer.. Dividing the poll tax in this manner 

- eventually resulted in -a disproportionate ^amount of revenue for black schools 
due' to the practical disfranchisement of blacks. This unfair practice was sup- 
pos^ly corrected by the Educational Apportionmenl Act of 1891 which pro- 
vided* for the apportionment of furids to all counties in the state 'according to the 

^ number of school-age children. Trustees in charge of these school funds could, 
however^ divide the money as they deemed J*just and equitable." Usually they 
paid black teachers less than white teachers. A white teacher jn 1894 received 
$24.03 per month as compared to $18.71 received by a black teacher. School 
officials also spent less money on school buildings and equipment for blacks; 
thus, more money"was available for white children. Traditionally^the school 
money ^yas used to pay the tuitipn of white students in private academies and 
colleges." . ' , 

The Constitution of 1901. legalised these discriminatory policies in the state. 
This document directed the State Legislature to establish a system of public 
schools separated by^race with school terms of equal duration^ The concept of 
equality was not extended beyond the length of the school term. It was, thei^fore, 
constitutional for counties to appropriatie money and.supplies in a discriminatory 
fashion as long as the school termawere of equal duration. Discriminatory prac- 
tices were* rationalized by the belief that- the^white schools should receive a 
greater share of the school funds because the white landowners bore the brunt of 
taxation. Since the blacks were" virtually stripped of political power. through dis- • 
franchisement, they were unable to promote their own educational welfare.^^ 

One attempt at providing adequate. education for the Negro in Alabama 
started in 1881 with the founding of Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Inst^ute. 
Booker Tf Washington, a former slave, became the outstanding president .Df this 
institute^Washington was the apostle of vocational education for Negroes'in the 
South. Like other normal schools in the state, Tuskegee obtained money from the 
legislature, from student fees, and from the Peabody Fund, but the large sums 
that Washington received from northern philanthropists really contributed to 
Tuskegee's success. Tuskegee became one of the best known colleges in the 
country. One of Washington's more important accomplishments was bringing 
.George Washington Carver, Ae famous chemist, to Tuskegee. In 1884 Alabama 
State* College was established as a normal school at Montgomery and enrolled 
800 students its first year. In 1891 a school for the Negfo deaf and blind was 
established at Talladega. Although Ihese schools did not have the leadership of a 
Booker T. Washington, they made substantial contributions to the development * 
of education in Alabama.^* 
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— - -—There^were-sdme other noCable features of educational developm^^^t 

post Reconstruction period. Among these was the growth of the city ^nd town 
school systems govemcrd by local boards under the general supervision of the 
state superintendent. TheV State Constitution of 1B75 recognized ^'^^ local 
-autonomy of Mobile in the operation of its Schools and in special powet^'Of taxa- 
-: tion foreducation, and^the ultimate success of Mobile as a separate scho^' district 
resulted in ihe creation of humeroys city school districts throughout state. 
. These new urban districts enhanced the overall progress made within st^te, 
while in raral areas teaching methods had changed little and the small ^^^-room 
^schoolhouse was still prevalent. Education in urban areas continued to r^^^l^e con- 
; spicuous progress in the-1890's; for instance, the enterprising Gadsden city 
system was the first to introduce a unified graded, school system in 18^2. Qther 
■ oirban progress included developments such as longer school terms, bett^^ build. 
^ ings, standardization in grading and textbooks, and better teacher^ Which 
reflected the success of the normal schools. Inspired by the sucqess-Of these 
changes in the schools, the legislature in 1901 created a Textbook ComxnissiQn 
ord^r to establish the uniform, ipe of textbooks alLovec the^ state. It also f^^^d the 
minimum length of a school .term at five months. This was a'long way the 
six weeks' to three months'- term of an earlier period.'^ . • - ' 

The state also- nnade some prbgress in other directions. Between .1^.^0 and 
1914 the Alabama Legislature charter^ more than 100 private and denotnina- 
ti^nal high schools, academies, and seminaries. BecaOs'e no accrediting ^Sencies 
existed, anyone could open a private school, give it a namg, plan its c^^^se of 
study, and determine the tuition and regulations. Thie legislature gave ^^nie of 
them the title "college" or ^university" and allowed them to confer the '"iter's 
or even doctor's degree. Their curricula were nearly always classical: ^"ci stu- 
dents studied Latin, Greek, rhetoric, algebra, and geometry. Among the t^^^ im- 
portant schiols in the period were Henry Tutwiler's Green Springs Academy, 
Julius Tutwirer Wright's University Military School in Mobile, James T. M^ifee's 
Marion -Military Institute, Justus M. Barnes' Academy in Montgomery' Seth 
Smith Mellon-'s Mount Stipttpjg-Academy in Choctaw County, and Lyman ^ard's 
Military Academy at Camp Hill.''' ; ; 

At the turn of the century, increased industrialization in Alabama ^^ated 
some educational opportunities for unskilled and semi-skilled laborers hoth 
races. Such companies as the Tennessee Coal and Iron Cornpany (whi^^- later 
became a subsidiary of United Statea Steel) attempted to increase pro^^^^tion, 
maximize profits, arid stabilize uncertain Negro labor by devising progr^"^ for 
its workers which provided housing units, hospitals, welfare centefs. and 
schools. Since the company believed that ignorance among the worker^ Was a 
paramount obstacle to progress.^ special attention was focused on education.. Inj- . 
: tidily, TCI made an agreement with the Jefferson county schcK)l .authoriti^.;that" ' 
enabled the cprporation to operate an educational system for its workers, by ^sing ' 
state funds, but free of any regulation from local school officials. The cO^^Pany ^ 
built and equipped schools in such places as Bayview and Fairfield an^ Used * 
state funds to pay the teachers. Although Tennessee Coal and Iron paid full 



salary of the superintcnflent of the mining schools, he also served as an assistant 
county superintendent. TH(E> schools were segregated; t)ut the company recruited 
highly trained teac'-ors who provided their students, both black and white, with 
quality education.*^ . . : " . 

One of the unique features of educatibnal development in Alabama was the* 
establishment in 1907 of* the Organic School by Marietta Johnson in Fairhope, a 
resort town on the east coast of Mobile Bay founded about a decade earlier by the 
single tax disciples of Henry George, johnson, who later became a guiding spirit 
in the progressive education movement m the immediate post-World War I 
years, first visited^Fairhope on vacation in 1903 and thereafter made intermittent 
visits." In the summer of 1907. townspeople in Fairhope invited her to settle per- 
manently in the community and conduct a free school. They offered to contribute 
twenty-five dollars a month toward the school, jphnson accepted the offer "and 
rented a cottage for fifteen dollars le^vjng only ten dollars per month for her saU 
ary and school supplies.-^^ - / ^ 

Johnson soon worked out a curriculum" to ."minister to the health of the body, 
develop the finest mental.grasp. and preserve the sincerity and unselfconscious- 
ness of the emotional life." She called such an education "organic"; hence, her 
school was known as the -Organic School.^' 

• Hie Organic School was conducted informally. Students were classified ac- 
cording to their ages. Johnson never compared her students but judged the'm only 
in terms of their own abilitie^. Further, Johnson delayed formal studies as long as 
possible. She believed that the prolonging of childhood was the only hope for the 
human race — the longer the time from birth to maturity, the higher the orga- 
nism. Initially it was her hope to defer all systematic work in reading and writing 
until students reached the age of teii^ut in the face of parental insistence she 
,relented.and reduced the age to eight. Even so, there were no pressures on the 
Ichildren. Johnson wanted spontaneky, initiative, interest, and sincerity to guide 
/student lives both inside and outsidoythe classroom. 21 ^ " 

' Although only six children came n^first day the Organic School, opened, 
the enrollment quickly increased and Johnson was able to organize the school 
into SIX divisions: a. kindergarten for children: under six, a first life -class for 
children six and seven, a second life class for children eight 5hd nine, a third life 
cla^s for children fen and eleven, a junior high school for children twelve and 
thirteen, and a high schooLfor children fourteen to eighteen. Johnson conceived" 
of the program as an articulated whole, borrowing the progressive educa'tor John 
Dewey *s idea tKat more formal studies should grow out of activities and occupa- 
tions intrinsically interesting to young children. In the kindergarten there were 
many activities: daily singing and dancing, stories selected for narrative interest, 
trips over the surrounding countryside, with subsequent conversations about the 
flora and fquna. creative handwork, and spontaneous imaginative dramatization. 
Xhcse activities continued through the three life classes withihe gradual addition 
of more systematic work in reading, writing, spelling, arithmetics arts and craft, 
and lTiusic,=i 

The junior high school marked the real shift to more formal subjects. Stu- 



dents used arithmetic books for the first time. Nature study became eleme* ary 
science, and literature, histcHy, and geography were approached through i..jre 
conventional, readings. In the hi^ school the youngsters studied the conventional 
subjects: but there were no tests, grades, or formal requirements. Johnson en- 

•couraged each child to develop his own purpose, use his own abilities to the 
fullest, and create his own standards for judging the results. She believed .that 
her educational system, if applied^ univereally, would change society: "No ex- 
aminations, no tests, no failures, no rewards, no self -consciousness: the develop- 
^. ment of sincerity, the freedom of children to live their lives straightout, no double 
motives, children never subjected to the temptation to cheat, even to appear to 
know when they do not know: the development of fundamental sincerity, which 
is the basis of all morality/' For all its radical innovation the Organic School, still 

vin operation today, has remained relatively unnoticed.23 

Churches led: efforts during this period to improve higher learning by con- 
centrating on both the centers of black population and white rural communities. 
The BapUsts established the Alabama Baptist Colored Normal and Theological 
School which today is the coeducational Selma University. The Presbyterians in 
1876 established Stillman Institute at-Tuscaloosa to educate black ministers. In 
the rural white communities the Universalists opened the Southern Industrial In- 
stitute at Camp Hill in 1898, and the Methodists founded Snead Seminary a|[Boaz 
in 1899. In 1901 the Congregationalists founded Thorsby Institute^riTwrsby, 
and the Catholic Church founded Saint Berried College at Cullman.24 

Permanent steps toward providing indu^al education for whites began in 
1872 when the State Agricultural and Mechanical College (the first land-grant 
tx)llege set up in the South separate from a state university) was established at 
Auburn. In 1861 Congress passed the Morrill Education Act which gave 30,000 
acres of land for e^ch congressman in the state for the support of an industrial . 
school, Alabama was out of the Union at the time and did notjake advantage of * 
the law. In 1868 land script for 240,000 acres in Alabama was^ld, ani the pro- 
' ceeds totaling $253,000 were invested in state bonds for a land-grant college. 
Both the University of Alabama and Florence Wesleyan wanted >the school, but 
when the Methodists in 1872 offered to the state the campus and faculty of the 
East Alabama Male Institute, which began in 1859, Auburn was chosen as the 
/Site with the best location and faciliti^. For some years after 1872. the college 
continued to function ai^a literary and classical institution, with only -one 
professor teaching a few courses in ^engineering and agriculture. But in the 
1880 s. despite bitter criticism in the '^tefrom those who favored purely dassi- 
'cal studies and ins«hi(ition at the school, tfie Farmer s Alliance pushed the col- 
lege into the new curriculum, an(|'in the.-same decade state "tad federal ap- 
propriations enlarged the facilities at%eschpol in agriculture and engineering. 
The Alabama Legislature levied the fertilizer tax in 1883 and assigned part of the 
revenuef to the college. Under the 1887 Hatch Act the college started agricultural 
experiment stations in the state and received $2*5,000 for agricultural studies 
under the second Morrill Act of 1890. During William L Brown*s tenure as presi: 
dent of the college in the last half of the nineteenth century, the school became a 
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pioneer institution in technical education in the South and also maintained a 
strong liberal arts program. This college, the oldest co^ucational institution in 
Alabama, admitted women- in 1892. Called the Agricultural and Mechanical 
School -until 1899, the school was named the. Alabama Polytechnic Institute in" 
that year.^ , * v / ■ 

Between ,1869' and 1895 nine 'other district: agricultural . schools*, were 
established for whites, and a branch agricultural station was established for 
'.blacks attending Tuskegee Institute and Montgomery Normal School. Julia S. 
Tutwiler, while president of Uvingsto6 Normal School, led a movement to pro- 
vide technical training for girls. A^ a result of her efforts the Alabama Girls' In- 
dustrial' School, now the University of Montevallo, opened in 1895, Under the 
leadership of the schools first president, H.C. Reynolds, giris received a high 
school education and training in various practical arts such as typewriting, 
mechanical drawing, cooking, sewing, and. plumbing. Francis 'M, Peterson suc- 
ceeded Reynolds in 1899 and added college preparatory and teacher training 
courses to the industrial curriculum In 1909 undefr TTiomas Walverly Palmer, • 
one of Ihe schools more successful presidents,- the school ^)eck^le the first in the 
state to emplc^ its girK students .on campus, thus providing them with financial 
meaiaSr to meet their educational expenses. The school's real growth and develop-' 

ment, however, came after World War I.2» . ^ - - • , 

^Mbst of the important colleges of the antebellum perfod reopened, by 1895. ^ 
Leading denominational schools- at the turn of the century were the Methodists' ' • 
Southern University aKdAthehs College, the' Baptists' Judsoh and Howard Col- 
lege, and th« Catholics' Opting. Hill College. ; . 

When the state regained controLof its a^airs after Reconstruction in 1874, 
the University of Alabama regained ih popularity although by 1892 there were 
only 143 students enrolled. Congress, strengthened the'school's economic status 
in 1884 by donating 46,080 acres -of land in restitution for the Buildings and 

• equipment destroyed during the Civil War. Through the efforts of Julia Tutwiler, 
the trustees opened courses to women in 1893. By '1898 . the school admitted giris 

. to all classes and gave female students the same privilege as male students. All 
these institutions of higher learning still hold important places in the state's • 
education system.^ • * 

^ With this education progress came more problems. Alabama had a veritable 
l^gepodge of schools b^900 — public schools and private schools, normal 
schools and agricultural and mechanical schools, and private denominational and 
/State colleges. These schools were founded -with little or no fegard to order or- 
scope -of work. They had to be reorganized and correlated before progress in 
education could occur.^ ' * • .* 

The field of education in Alabama was vpguely divided into two parts: col- 
legiate education and common school education. The state supported no second- 
ary institutions for those who passed beyortd the elementary grades. Tfie 
agricuhural. schools, and normals were then furittioning largely as secondary 
schools, but they had been created for other purposes. Numerous private schools *. 
gave 'a variety and conibination of courses and supplied in part the need for sec- 
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ondary^ucation. Many elementary schools offered some high school work. 
Often a teacher in the primary school neglected slower students and gave most of 
his time to a few "advanced*" students who pursued high school subjects. The 
teacher did this to avoid charges that he could not teach advanced subje;cts, 
because such charges damaged the teacher's prestige in the community. For their 
part, the colleges simply accepted students under a very lax system of entrance 
requirements. Colleges offered from one to three years of high school work, and 
not a single college in Alabama offered less than one year of high school work. 
The lack of high school facilities and the desire of the colleges to secure large 
enrollments led them to conduct these preparatory or subcollegiate departments. 
Secondary education, a large and distinct field in the trip^te di>?ision of educa- 
tional functions in most progressive states, was almost nonexistent in Alabama. 
^ The colleges felt forced to do much work belonging properly to high schools, but 
a high school system could; never develop as long as the colleges offered high 
school work.29 - 

Once again prominent educators and educational groups agitated for 
changes in the Alabama school system. They wanted Alabama's educational 
system to resemble those- systems in more educationally progressive states. 
Through pamphlets and speaking tours they attempted to convince people in the 

^state tha t^education in^ Alabama needed to b e divided i nto the three distinct fields 
oFcolI^iate, intermediate, and primary; and that a distinct class of schools with 

. adequate equipment and appropriate courses of study needed to be developed in 
each field. The three classes of schools would be coordinated to form a 
systematic school system. The normal schools and agricultural schools would be 
confined specif]c^ly-to the special work set apart for them in their creation. The 
colleges would retreat from high schoc* territory and the high school would aban- 

'don common school territory. 

The educational reformers were successful for under Braxton Bragg Comer, 
governor of Alabama from 1907 to 1911, education probably made more progress 
than in any previous period. The legislature appropriated large sums of money 
for higher education and the public schools. For the first time a high school was 
established in each county except in those counties that had normal or 
agritultural schools. In 1907 the state required its counties to construct school 
buildings worth at least $5,000 each and to deed the buildings, equipment, and 
five acres of land to the state. Later in the same year the legislature appropriated 
$1,000 for each county school out.of a fund derived fromlhc fertilizer tax. By 
1912-this legislation resulted in more than 2,600 communities improving^ their 
school facilities.^ ... 

Before secondary education could fully succeed colleges had to vacate high 
school tcrrito^. The colleges weakened the high schools by reaching down and 
taking their students from' them. The -Alabama Association of Colleges began in 
1908, to elevate collegiate standards and fb secure uniform college admission and. 
graduation requirements. The Alabama High Schools Association, also 
established in 1908, standc^dizcd high school courses of study. Both organiza- 
tions were able toseparate the realms of collegiate and secondary education by 



1909. As colleges dropped their "sub-freshmen" classes, a temporary decline in 
the enrollment of colleges resulted; the high school movement, however, was 
greatly stimulated. Those high schools that did not conduct four years of standard 
work immediately undertook a thorough overhauling and expansion in order to 
prepare their students for unconditional admission to the colleges. It soon became 
embarrassing to high schools if they were not on the list of high schools whose 
work was accepted by the colleges as fulfdling the requirements for admission to 
their freshman classes.^z 

Another important factor in Alabama's educational progress in this period 
was the wcffk of the School Improvement Association, now called the Parent- 
Teachers Association. This organization began in 1905 and spread to all sections 
of the state. It did much to aid education by raising large sums for the improve- 
ment of school buildings, equipment, "^and grounds. The Association assisted in 
organizing school libraries, adding auditoriums, and encouraging club organiza- 
tion aiuOTig students. The PTA also helped to make the schools social centers for 
rural community life." * 

Despite problems and halting progress, an education awakening was cer- 
Jainly on its way in Alabama in the post-ReccKistruction years. Defeated and 
economically ruined in 1865, the state began rebuilding its public schools. With 
the aid of out side a gencies, it initiat ed free educatioa for black children. The rise 
of standard colleges, the development of a high school system, the improvement 
of school buildings, and the improvement in the quality of teaching all began in 
this period. The state increased the revenue spent on public schools from 
$275,000 in 1870 to over $1,000,000 in 1900. By 1914 the state doubled the 1900* 
figures. More children in Alabama attended school in 1914, a^d the expenditure 
per child increased. School officials gradually lengthened the school term, and by 
1914 the average term was five months. To get a true picture of educational de- 
velopment in the post-Reconstruction years, however, the stale must be com-- 
pared to the nation as a whole. Alabama appears less progressive when this test 
is applied. For all the improvements achieved by zeal, self-sacrifice, and 
philanthropy, the public education system still remained far below the national 
average'during this period. In 1890 the national average expenditure for educa- 
tion per capita was $2.84: Alabama's average expenditure was 59 cents; the 
state's average school term was 73 days whUe the national average was 131 days. 
The illiteracy rate in the whole nation was 13.3 percent, but the illiteracy rate in 
Alabama! was 41 percent. The state could be proud, however, that in twenty 
years it reduced Uliteracy by 9-1 percent. Alabama did not have a compulsory 
school law in 1900; yet only two Northern states did not have one at that time.« 

In the field of education beyond the seomdary level the state increased the 
number of normal schools to seven, revived the University of Alabama, created 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College at Auburn, began some education for 
blacks most notably at Tuskegee Institute, and formed the Girls' Industrial 
School at Montevallo. The foundations were laid, and there was some evidence 
of new educational life byol914. Progress was being niade but it was very slow. 
The peculiar southern ccnnbination of poverty, excessive numbers of children 
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over adults,, and duplicaticm of a school system for twcraces proved in the end 
more of a problem than Alabama's resources, philanthropy, and good intentions 
could solve. The grea^ periods of educational development came later in the 
twentieth century ^ : • 
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V 1915-1939 

Forty^tvyo years after Reconstruction vigorous public school action began in 
Alabama. Reform ideas agitated over tlie years finally began to influence the 
citizens of Alabama; and a resourceful, energetic man, William F. Feagin, 
became stale superintendent of^education in 1913. Feagin was first, appointed 
superintendent in 1913 to complete the unexpired term of Henry J.* Willingham, 
jjpho resigned to become president of Florence State Normal School. After that 
Feagin was elected to succeed himself. The new superintendent used his two ap- 
pointive years to plan and build strong county or local school improvement 
associations throughout the state. This community organization revolved around* 
observance of four special days— School Improvement Day, Good Roads Day, 
Health Day, and Better Farming Day. On these d^rsyjatrons of schools in the 
state were urged by Feagin to attend special meetings.tcPdiscus§.school problems. 
Astutely the superintendent realized these meeting days would bring people of 

. aill interests to- the school; and that citizens, by'becoming^ informed and a part of 
the school community organization, would vote for the various education reform, 
bills which Feagin proposed. 

Teagin's pla'n was successiful, forlBy l^lTK had secured passage of fifteen 
laws, which practically revolutionized the pubhc school system of the state. 
Remarkably, Feagin was able to do all this at a time when ijie governor and ' 
legislature were not in politicail harmony and when the prohibition question 
overshadowed all else. Among other things, the education laws provided for the 
introduction of a local school tax amendment, better school supervision, a new 
system of certification of teachers, compulsory attendance, a state board' .bf / 
trustees for the control of the normal schools, aiid the Alab3ma Illiteracy Cbrti- ^: 
- » mission to educate illiterate adults.3 

For a generation progressive educators in the state had recognized the need 
for qualified supervision of public schools and teachers with scholarship and 
professional training. By 1915 cities and leading towns in the state had procured 
some of the best teachers and administrators available; but the mass of school 
children lived in* the country, and rural school supervision and teaching wiere 

V 'stiH plbor. As a result of this,- Feagin secured the passage of a law providing a 
county system of supervision similar to. that of the citiDs. The law created a cqun- 

r. ty board of education with authority to control arid regulate the schools of the 
county and to select the county superintendent of .education. The law put the 
; ■ f - ■ • county superintendent on a salary basis. and required him fo devote all of his time 

.. to ^school supervision.** ^ : ' , ' 

' • ; " Another law changed the certification system 1o encourage better prcpara-^ 
tioh and professional study among teachers. The old law required that all teacher 
candidates, regardless of their training, take a state cxamii^ation, and the state 
determined their fitness to teach solely by their ability to pass thatcst. The new 
law authorized a board of cxamrriqrs to issue certification without cxaminatioo to 

■ top normal school graduates and standard college graduates who had completed 
a certain number of hours of professional work. The board could also certify 
teachers from other states without examination if their training met Alabama's 
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qualifications. Those who were not graduates of the specified institutions could 
•secure an extension of their certificates over a period of three years by pursuing 
each year a course of professional study for at least six weeks in an approved col- 
lie. Another act prohibited persons under seventeen years of age from teaching 
in the public schools. These policTes helped promote the professional training of 
teachers.* , 

In order to improve th? training of elementary teachers, a 'state law placed 
the white normal schools under the complete control of a state board of trustees, 
who attempted to make the courses of study at the,school more uniform and to en- 
force this uniformity. Prior to this time each normal school determined its own 
course of study. All of the ndrmals engaged freely in general academic work and 
some of. them, acting upon their charter rights, conferred degrees although their 
. work did not meet the requirements of four-year standard colleges. The develop-: 
ment of instruction in secondary education in the colleges made it feasible and 
practical to limit tb€ functions of the normals to the preparation of teachers for 
the elementary schools. The normal schools also began to concentrate on teaching 
methodology rather than. general academic education, courses.. The greatest 
problem- in the Alabama public school system at the time=Was the elementary ' 
--schoQls,.aiK^eenceftedeffefts b y the nu miahscfaootsTDn-Ir-gr ri ing elementary fiiaF 
school teachers proved a significant reform.* 

School attendance increased steadily through the yeai^, but the total number 
of non-enrolled children of ^hool age was still quite lai^e. It was significant 
when Feagm secured the passage of a law requiring schopl attendance for at least 
eighty days each year for every child between the ages of eight and fifteen whb 
had not completed seveh grades. For the benefit of adult§ who were illiterate, a 
. movement was launched to provide schools for them. In 1919 the state made the ' 
Illiteracy Commission a part of the State 'Department of Education, and the 
legislature appropriated money-:to Hiaihtain it. "The Division of Exceptional 
Education was organized in Ihe; State Department of Education to direct the 
work, and eventually illiteracy Was reduced in Alabama." 
. The most important education act in 1915was4ie constitutional amendment 
authorizing each of the counties and the varidus school districts to levy and col- 
lect a special schdol tax not to exceed three mills or 30 cents on the $100. All of 
the state superintendents and the Alabama Educational Association for at leasj 
thirty years had urged the necessity for such local taxation for the support of the 
schools. With indefatigable industry, Feagin directed school forces and secured' 
the active support of newspapers and prominent men in the stale; When funds 
became scarp, he borrowed more than $6,000 on his personal account to con^ 
tinue the fighf. The ratified amendment laid the basis for further development of 
common school education. .The state ofiFered a bonus of $1,000 for each mill of 
school tax that a county levied." 

The campaign for the, amendment was not only a success, but it also stirred 
spme interest in educatipn.'ih the state. The press, word of mouth, pamphlets, cir- 
culars, and other devices informed Alabamians of the astounding school^condi- 
tipns in backward communities. People were clwgrined when they learned that 
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the Russell Sage Foundation and the United States Commissioner of Education 
' placed Alabama at the bottom of all of the states in educational efficiency. The 
campaign for the amendment was practically an educational revival.^ 

Prior to 1900 and for some time afterward, industrial education struggled for 
recognition among the old arts and sciences. By 1917. however, industrial educa-^ 
tion became importaint in the educational program of the state. The agricultural 
and industrial schools gave industrial education a larger place in their curricula. 
Even the white normal schools introduced manual and household arts in their 
courses of study. Industrial education was a vital part of the work in the black 
rormals from the beginning, but under the guidance of Booker T. Washington, 
black education became more distinctly industrial in this period. The elements of 
agriculture, mechanics, and home economics also became a part of high school 
and elementary school curricula. The courses in vocational Subjects were corre- 
lated with the other courses of study. Shop work and home projects were con- 
ducted along with classroom instruction. Besides the work, in regular schools, 
special evening schools were begun for the benefit of the youth and aduhs who 
could not attend the* regular schools! ^0 

The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, which gave subsidies to high school voca- 
tional agricuhure teachers, further encouraged vocational education in Alabama. 
The state added a division of vocational education to the Department of Educa- 
tion with three branches — agricuhure, trades and industries, and home 
.economics. Each branch had a trained supervisor. During this period, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute (Auburn University) trained teachers; supervisors, and 
- directors in agriculture. The University of Alabama and Alabama College 
.(University of Montevallo) trained similar personnel . in trades and home 
economics respectively. The education of delinquents and the ciisadvantaged was 
mainly industrial and vocational. With the assislancjj of the federal government 
through the Smith-Bankhead Act of 1920 and subsequent federal acts, civilian 
rehabilitation work began. This became a function of the Division of Vocational 
Education in the State Department of Education. The purpose of this new type of 
vocational education was to provide special training and other services to persons 
over sixteen years of age who had become physically handicapped in earning a 
livelihood. Qosely connected with these programs tvas the introduction of physi- 
cal and health education promoted by the State Department of Education and the 
State Health Department." | 

In 1919 a commission composed of edqcators frwaa^tfle'United States Bureau 
^of Education and other experts- made a thorough svfvey of education in Alabama 
and gave its report to a state education commissi(L. The findings showed Ala* 
bama still behind in education when conipared wiUa other states. The success of 
Gammon school education was notable between 1914 ^d 1919, but educational 
progress was swiff in all slates.. Alabama was still at or near the bottom of the list 
of states in the amount spent per capita for education, .in the number. of days 
taught, and in the average salary of teachers. Also, the degree of illiteracy was 
still high in the state." ^ , 

The report further showed that Alabama, which ranked forty-third among 
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forty-eight stales in school enrollment, had only 69.1 percent of its schocJ-age 
children attending school. Of this group, only 63. percent attended school daily, 
• which amounted to about 35 percent of the total possible school population. Only 
one half of the children enrolled in school in the state went beyond the* fourth 
grade. These figures reflect the disinterest Alabama citizens had in schools dur- . 
ing this period. Although a compulsory attQndance law existed after 1915, it was 
not enforced. Many people. in the state still believed, that education was a private 
concern. In addition, not enough teachers or facilities existed for everyone." 

Educational advantages were unequal between urban and rural districts and 
between sections of the state. The average length of a school term in the cities 
was about niije months, while in rural areas it was only six months. In several of 
/,ihe hill bounties it was less than four and one-half months. In several counties 
black ischools ran only two and one-quarter months. Less than 15 percent of the 
rural schools were painted, and over 80 pxircent had insufficiejit lighting wliich * 
endangered the eyes, of the students. Many rural schools had no water supply, 
and over 29 percent had no outside toilet facilities. Often the number of students- 
absent was greater than the number present in rural community schools." 

A detailed sludy^in theT919T^p6rt of several selected coulity school systems 
in Alabama' revealeid some startling conditions. The schools usually lacked teach- 
ing equipment and were generally unsafe and unsanitary. In one county only 
nineteen of the forty-three schools in the system had desks for teachers. There 
was also a shortage of desks'for students. Only seven schools in this county had * 
world globes, only five had music charts, and none of the schools had reading 
charts. No material for teaching art or vocational education existed, and play- 
ground equipment was practically unknown. Sanitary conditions were deplor- 
able! The water supply for the $chools usually came from an open well on a near- ' 
by farm or from an untested spring in the vicinity of the school. Only eleven 
schools had a water supply on the school grounds: ten schools were supplied 
with water brought in buckets by their own students. Cistern water, often an- 
filtprcd, came from open containers atop decaying buildings. School toilets, if 
they existed at all. were filthy. In the schools with no toilets children often used 
the woods and as the 1919 Report phrased it, "a situation often embarrassing for 
students,, especially in the winter when the^teaves had fallen from the trees!" 

There were many inequalities in teaching efficiency. Illiterate whites were 
three hundred times as numerous in Jackson County as in Sumter and eight times 
as numerous in Cleburne as in Dallas. Eighty percent of the white teachers in Al- 
abama had no professional training whatsoever one third of them had not gone 
beyond the elen>entary grades, while a majority of the remainder did not have a"^ 
day of college instruction. The state had inadequately trained teachers because 
many qualified persons simpjy did not want to teach due to low salaries: conse- 
quently, others went to states Where teacher salaries were higher. Those people 
seeking higher teaching salaries did not have to go far because Alabama ranked 
forty-seventh among the forty-eight states in the teacher salary scale. The average 
salary for a teacher in the state was S344 per year, and 20.9 percent of the- 
teachers made only SlOO to $250 per year!'^ 



The ^919 Education Cpmmission believed more revenue was the essential 
need .of the schools. This, along with more efficient administration and supervi- 
sion and better coordination of all educational agencies, would hopefully im- 
prove the educational system of Alabama. Total school revenue had increased 
since 1915 as a result of the increase in property values and the levying of local 
school taxes. All but two of the counties and more than two hundred school dis- 
tricts levied the three-mill tax for school purposes. The Commission pointed out, 
however, that the advance in the cost of living left the schools in almost as bad a 
condition financially as they were at the time of the adoption of the local school 
tax amendment.^^ . 

^ ^ The Cpmmission recommended a minimum increase of $1,000,000 to be 
spent to upgrade the elementary schools. Governor Thomas K Kilby decidied to 
meet t|ie education emergency by making appropriations out of the state treasury. 
He persuaded the legislature to levy new taxes and raise property taxes. Because 
of this^ colleges and universities £3Bceived greater increases in maintenance funds 
than ever before. They also reahzed^somej^^ appropriations for building 
purposes. Appropriations for the elementary and higH schools were the largest in 
Alabanria history: During the Kilby administration the state spent $19,935,321 for 
education, ' 

^ Spright Dowell; the StateSuperintendehtof Education from 1918 to 1920, at- 
tempted to reorgaSiize the educational system of the state in accordance with the 
recomrpendations of the Commission. The State Board of Education and a State 

^ Council of Education 'were created in 1919 to supervise and coordinate afl the 
state supported schools. This was a return to the centralized system of the 
Reconstruction period, although the new board had only administrative powers 
whereas the Reconstruction Board of Education had both admim'strative and. 
legislative powers. The Bodrd of Education had jurisdiction over all of the schools 
except Alabama Polytechnic Institute (Auburn University), The University of 
Alabama, and Alabama Technical Institute and Colleg^ for Women (University 
of Montevallo). The Council of Education guided these schools. The Council had 
no mandatory power: therefore, it did relatively little to coordinate college devel- 
opment iix the state. The Board of Education, however, wjas more centralized in' 

. order to establish a coordinated and efHcient school system for those schools 
under its control. The Board obtained a .revolving fund of $lpjo,000 per year to* 
equalize educational opportunity throughout the state. This equalization fund 
divided slate money among the counties according to school population.^" 

Dowell also realigned the State Department of Education. Because of the * 
Department's' hard work and numerous duties, the Superintendent divided the 
. agency into ten divisions. The ten divisions, with a head of each division assisted 
by an adcjquate number of trained helpers, included executive and business 
management; teacher training, certiHcation and placement; statistics; rural 
schools; elementary schools:' secondary education; physical educationr vocational 
education; exceptional education; and school and community betterment. Some 
of these divisions represented essentially nevv fields of state responsibility which 
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- vvere. made possible, b'y the grants. of the federal government and 'the Gerieral 
Education Board.^o . ■; 

>, DowcU emphasized administrative specialization in elementary and second- 
ary school supervision.^ health education, vocational education, and school and 
community improvement work tq be >done in cooperation with the Parent-' 
■ Teachers Association. Educators regarded Dowells reforms as one of the most 
constructive pieces of school work in the country.^ogress in Alabama education 
continued with the publication of a Course of Study for Elementary Schools in 
1921 by the State Department of Education under Superintendent Johrt W. 
Abercrombie..The course of study revised and reprinted in 1924 and 1926 pre- 
sented a plan for meeting the state law to expand from eleven grades to twelve 
grades, in 1924-25. the State Department, of Education furnished the bookfet to 
eacTi school, official.- supervisor, and teacher. It was a handbook for beginning 
teachers with detailed suggestion^ for planning:-the first day of school and con- 
tmuing with the schobl laws to be disserved by the teacher, the program for each 
subject in each.grade.'-specific aims for the subject, textbooks and reference 
.books, and requirements for promotion. This guide was helpful to non-coUege 
trained teachers and to the increasing numbers of new" teachers required for-the 
increasing student en^ollmerit.-' 

The 1919 survey aroused Alabama citizens to demand better educational 
facilities and equalization of educational opportunity. Each of the gubernatorial 
candidates in 1926 talked glibly about "an equal chance for every child." Bibb 
Graves, the successful candidatc. pledged himself to a minimum school term of 
seven months for all oF the schools. Under his leadership the legislature in- 
creased the appropriations to education by $22,276,160 during a four-year 
■period. A proposed S20.000.000 bond amendment for public school/tuirdings • 
was defeated when certain business ihterests organized against it. sdl: the state ' 
erected hundreds of new- school buildings, developed numerous high schools. ' 
-abolished many one-room schools by consolidating them into one large school! 
and provided transportation for their. students. TJc state reduced illiteracy and 
promoted teacher training and cfficiont school supervision by allocating a teacher 
training fund among the state colleges. An cqualization program, begun in 1927^ 
divided state money among ihccountics according to school population. The 
program was needed because {he wealth of the state was not uniformly dis- 
tributed. Within' Alabama some school districts had tax sources mahy times ' 
greater than other districts. .-.The program .worked .well to guarantee a -better 
educaiton to children in the poorer district's of Alabama. Equalization and more 
•money for schools enabled the state to require a fninimiim school term of scveiiV.- 
. months. By 1930 the average length of the school term .for the entire state was 150 ' ' 
•dayS.!= ■ . ;-■ : .. 

Public education for blacks advanced little during this period -for politically 
powerful, people who were concerned with education generally interpreted this 
.to mean white education. Since blacks owned little land and possessed no politi- 
cal power/they could sc^cely influence the development of the public school 
system. Instances of di^riminalion against NegTo schools, especially misap- 
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" propriations of funds, continued throughout the post World War " I P^fiod. 
. i^though the 1916 amendment to the state constitution legalized tb^ ^uch^ 
needed distr ict schoo l tax, it did little to help black education. The revenue 
fpcSnTthe measure. was seldom distributed. fafrly. The equal izatit?"* fund 
did Utile to aid Negn) edlication. Theoretitally the source of funds lo^ ^lack. 
Schools was the. same as thai for white schools* since appropriations wer^ ^i^fv 
on a per capita feasis; but, in fkct, a higher percentage of the money was sp^^t^of 
^^^^whitc schools.23 v \ 

The distribulion of school fuhds in a selected Black Belt county illustr^^^ the 
problem. In 1930 the county enrtillcd 11,014 children^ 975 whites and ^^,059 
blacks: The state appropriation foAthe 1929-30 school year was $4.86 pef ^hild, 
making a per capita total of $53,52p for the county. The black schools vV^^ en- 
titled to S48,786 of the total .$53,525 fund, but .^actually the state spc^t o^iy 
$22,049 for^thc blacH schools within the county during the school term, '^h^ re- 
maining 526,737 was added to the original S4,739-.appropriation for ^hite 
children. The white county officials further gave the white schools in the ^^Unty 
— a s t a te -.boaus- fund fotJugh-schod-attcnd«u3ceamounting4o-S3,000^a'^^ 
literacy fund amounting to S164, a state erection and repair fund of S355, ^ state 
. county high school grant of S4,500, an elementary school attendance f^"d of 
55,466, and other funds including $480 of federal funds whigh totaled $^^'^46. 
This relatively large sum of money, all of which came from tfk» state br'ff^.eral 
^government, adequately supported -white education and kept county tax^ low. 
Many counties with a large Negro population adopted similar budgets:^* ^ 
' The story of Negro education in thd first half of the twentieth century the ' 
3tory of the various philanthropic agencies which donated funds to black schoQjg 
and gave black education its greatest impetus. One such agency, the Slatef ^^n'd, 
' established by John F.^-Slatcr of Connecticut in 1882, actually provicied r^^t of 
Ihe revcnu^for black 'high schools in Alabama. The schools sponsored the 
Fund>.'callcd county training schools, offered training primarily in agri^^^^^Ure 
and Vocational trades with some emphasis on teacher preparation. The ul^^^ate 
aim of the Slater Fund was to enlarge the curriculum of the schools to in^^l^^e a 
basic high school c.urrjculum wi'th two years of teacher training,-but state ai*^ Was 
needed to'eomplctc the project. In 1927 the Alabama Legislature approp^^^tod 
51,000 for each 6f the 'existing thirty-five county training schools on the coi^^^Uon 
that the schools meet standards set by the State Department of Education' ^J^om 
this date the state gradually assumed the responsibility of financing these s^^^^ois 
and'cnlargirig the curriculum to include more academic courses. In 1930' ^fter 
achieving r|^f'aim. the Slater Fund. withdrew from Alabama" 

Another philanthropic agency, the Anna T. Jcanes* Foundation, was set by ' 
a Philadelphia. Quakeress who contributed 51,000,000 in 1907 to foster rudimen- 
tary education in small black rural schools. Anna Jeanes. stipulated that W^^'iam 
H. Taftv Andrew Camegife, George Peabody, and Booker T. Washington ^^\\e 
trust^sp,io develop the major policies of the Foundation. The Foundati^?^ ap- 
propriated money to help counties in the Soifth employ teachers who ^^Uld 
assist' county superinteifidents to supervise primary school teachers in ^fal 



. areas, to organize industrial classes, and to promote activities for general com- 
munity improvement. In 1915 Alabama had twenty-two Jeanes teachers 
. employed in nineteen counties. The locaUchooI systems gradually assumed the 
responsibility for paying the salaries of tffe Jeanes teachers, and* in I92fe public 
funds paid approximately half of the total salary cost. Salaries for twentyrtwo 
teachers in that year averaged S96.50'each per month.^s > 
. John D. Rockefeller in 1903 incorporated the General Education Board to 
cooperate with' local efforts to aid black education. The Board aided in many 
areas of Negro education in Alabama but concentrated mainly on the area of 
■ supervision. In 1913 the Board appropriated S3,000 for the salary and traveling 
expenses for a state-wide .supervisor pf black schools. . The supervisor's primary 
duty was to make annual reports about the conditions of black schools in Ala- 
bama and to make proposals for improvements. The Report of 1914 urged the im- 
provement of Negro schools as a means to increase labor efficiency. It specifically 
recommended the , establishment of teacher institutes modeled on those con- 
ducted by the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company, and it advocated state aid for 
' building schoolhouses. Primarily it believed that supervision of IVegro schools 
was a major need and proposed^ the extension of the Jeanes Fund through addi- 
tional local funding. In 1913 with funds from the General Education Board, the 
state hired a black wclnan to supcrviseTlic Jeanes work, and in 1922 the state 
' hired an additional blkk supervisor. This stimulated within the State Depart- 
ment of Education the development of the Division of Negro Instruction which in 
1927 consisted of a director, a supervisor, a black ag6nt, and a black elementary 
and industrial school supervisors^ 

The Julius Rosenwald Fund, was set up in response to Booker T. 
Washington's proposal for building black schools by using philanthropic funds 
and community resources on a matching basis. The first school built with Rcsen- 
wald money in Alabama was at Loachapoka in Lee County around 1915. The 
total cost of the one-room building was S942.50 of which Si50 was raised locally: 
$132.50, contributed through black labor: and S360. 'donated by white and black 
citizens. The Rosenwald share was S300, The experinrient was so successful that 
Rosenwald expanded the grant to finance addi^onal black school buildifigs in 
Alabama and the South.^ ' ' - 

Thp Rosenwald program was conducted, similariy to a high-pressure 
salesmanship campaign. Able black men with a flair for community organization 
and crowd persuasion were selected as Rosenwald agents in Alabama and 
throughout the South to raise matching funds. One such high-pressure fund-rais- 
ing campaign occurred at Auburn on February 22. 1925-. The agents, one of 
whom was M. H. Griffin, gathered together an enthusiastic group of black and 
white Auburn citizens on a vacant lot and collected a sizeable sum of money for a 
school building for blacks. The collection began to drag, however, and more 
money was still needed for the school. At this point Mayor YarbrougK of Auburn 
who had already given Si 00 to the campaign ,^yened out excitedly, ''If twenty- 
nine men will join me, we will give S5 each!" This brought other men to the col- 
lection table irumediately to donate money for the school. Shortly thereafter.an 
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old blind black woman tottered to the front of the crowdrlield up a soiled ten dol- 
lar bill, and in an emotion-choked voice said, "Apply this to the training' school 
• for my children," Not surprisingly, the crowrd went wild with enthusiasm and 
gave the woman three rousing cheers as contributions again flowed^ into the 
Fund » Once more the donations dragged, so Griffin came forward and shouted, 
"Will Auburn fail?" The crowd, worked up to a fever pitch by this time," roared 
back, "No!" Just at this crucial'moment a seventy-five-year-old black man nanicd< 
Moseley was seen speedily approaching the gathering in an old wagon drawn by 
two skinny horses. Someone yelled out '''Brother Moseley is cGming and Auburn 
cannot fail!" Moseley rushed up to the gathering, dismounted from the wagon, 
and was met by a group of 'men who hoisted him up to the front of the crowd 
where he laid $35 on the collect ion-rtable. Caught up in the excitement of the mo- 
ment, Dr, Yarbrough again came forward and declared, "I wffl give $500 from 
our treasury and $500 from the white litizens of the city.*^We are with you, and 
we shall not. stand to see Aiibum fail" This put the project over in grand style. * 
and the Rosenwald agents adjourned the group after suggesting three cheers for 
their. "good white friends.'' Obviously, not all the Rosenwald Fund drives were 
this dramatic, bat the episode gives some indication of the way many 'black . 
schools were established in Alabama in this period.* 

Unfortunately it-became increasingly diffici^lt fer bounties to raise funds to 
. r be matched by the Rosenwald Fund. This was partly due to the indifference of 
the ccyimunity and partly due to Uncontrollable economic conditions, such'as the/ 
rising cost of labor and building nrjaterials. Even though in 1928 only 53 percent 
of the RiKenwald Fund was matched, this Fund contributed a great deal for be- 
tween 1912 and 1932 over four hundred schools were built in Alabama with the 
aid of Rosenwald money .^^ ' ^ ■ 

Black schools did make some progress despite the struggle for school funds. 
-By 193p.the length of the school term for rur^' Negro schools increased from four 
to six months. The urban black schools increased their terms to almost nine 
months. Illiteracy an)o;ig blacks decreased fr6m 69.1 percent in 1900 to 26.2 per- 
cent in 1930. The teacher-pupil ratio decreased generally, over the years. The 
; educational level of the black teacher gradually increased, as did the black 
teachers salary: however, in all of these cases the progress was not as great as 
that made in white schools during the same period of time.^ ' 

Before /the end of Grav^^ first term as. governor of Alabama, the greatest - 
depression in American history began playing havoc with the educational- 
progress.made during his first two years. School buildings were erected and ex- 
^ passions were niade in-.anticipation of funds that never, materialized* after the '. 
sttxik .market crftsh of l3^9. A large scfibol debt .accumulated, and many school 
" terries were shortened during the last year of Gr&ves**first administration..^ 

Conditions became much worse under Governor Benjamin Meek Miller who 
succeeded Graves, in i93l. During the Miller term, efcononiic depression and the 
failure" of th(i Stale Legislature to do anything for the schools caused distressing, 
educational conditions. The 1931 Alabama- Legislature cut educational ap- 
propriations and did nothing to prevent heavy jjroration to education in general. 
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A. F. Harmon. Slate Superintendenfof Education from 1929 to 1935. expressed 
the situation mildly when he said.. "The quadrcnnium has been unmarked by 
any notable achievements with res]pect to^the education of the childhood and 
youth of the state . it has been a period marked by struggle. for educational 
. .existence. • ' r-,:': . _ . * 

■ Indeed it was a struggle! The legislature in 1^32 reduced college appropria- 
tions 30 pGrc'cnt and common school appropriation 10 pxjrccnt. Although schools 
■ probably could have adjusted themselves to these reductions, the legislature did 
not provide necessary funds -to pay the .balance. Common schools and colleges 
received only half of their reduced appropriations. Entrenchments and drastic 
salary rcductions*did not sufficiently meet the situation. Devoted teachers taught 
. for months^ some of them for more than a year, with partial pay or no pay at all, to 
keep alive'thc crippled public education sy^cm. la some rural sections, teachcre 
■.•were boarded. by, patrons and received as Fittlc as SlO a month'. Citizens of the 
state ratified the warrant amchdmcnt to the state constitution in July of l933,as a 
jncans (o pay thc:Statc*s debts to its schools.' In place of money teachers often 
received warrants promising to pay in the future, but the warrants authorized by 
the amendment did .not fully pay the money owed to teachers. Often to get money 
from a warrant a teacher usually had to sell the warrant at a great loss. Teachers 
. during the depression donated several million dollairs' worth of service to the 
schools.^s • 7 ' \ ■ 

. -According to rulings of the state courts during the depression', the expenses 
• of the state government had to.beipaid first/and then whatever funds remained in 
the state treasury were to be distributed proportionately among the schools and 
other state social service institutions. Under the Budget and Financial Control ^ 
Actthc balance was automatically cancelled, if the appropriations to the schools 
and other state institutions were not paid in full at the end of each fiscal year."* 
Under this Act-thc state could acomiulatc nO;dcficits. This condition of affairs' 
produced an acute crisis among the common schools in 1933 and 1934, and many 
collpgc professors received only a part of their afready reduced salaries. Local 
officials cutihe terms of many schdb|^ short, and a wholesale closing of schools - 
would" have rcsulte^rianuary and February^of 1934 had not President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt p6uredT&dcral money ihto.thc state through his New Deal programs, 
As a' part of Roosevelt's program for unemployment relief, federal money kept 
hundreds of schools open so that thousands of^ teachers might be able to work. 
The amount of federal relief funds spent on Alabama schools- was Sl,971.982. 
Fifty-nine counties, twenty-two with population of towns less than five thou- 
sand, and the eleven state secondary agricultural schools received this money.* 

The Federal Relief Administration aided unemployed' teachers in the state 
by . setting apart; aMargc sdms^-^oney, for adult cducatjon'- workers/education, 
parent education, and recreation and leisure time activities. Unemployed 
teachers conducted.this instruction for small salaries. The total amourit of this 
allotment to Alabama was Si. 129.516 in 1934.^7 * ; -'^ . 

Though many substantial rural school buildings existed in 1930. there was a 
distressing lack of buildings and equipment for rural schools in many counties. 



During the depression the building/equipping and repairing of 'schools were 
practically suspended except for federal relief projects directed by the Civil 
Works Administration and the Public Works Admrr>istration. The CWA con- 
structed some new school buildings^ but was chiefly concerned with the repairs 
of old buildings. It furnished all labor and from 20 to 60 pcrcenrof the cost of 
materials. More than 1,600 CWA projects were completed or underway in 1934 
at a total cost of $1,200,000. The PWA made grants and loans to counties and 
towns for new buildings amounting to $1,302,500.^ 

By the time of Graves' return to office in 1935, New Deal programs had im-> 
proved economic conditions. During this year the legislature passed the . 
minimum school program law which guaranteed a mininium school year of 
seven months, a promise <:;raves had made in his 1926 campaign. 

The Minimum Program Law provides for the calculation of an Average In- 
dex of Ability to be used in determining the amount of local contributions re- 
quired of each county in support of the overall minimum program.'The basic for- 
mulWfor calculating state , aid is STATE AID = COST OF MINIMUM 
PROGEW^ — UNIFORM LOCAL SUPPORT. - 

The problem of determining the amount of state-aid**for any school system 
thus becomes one of calculating how much the minimum program will cost and 
of subtracting from this figure the amount of local support required. In the Ala- 
bama Minimum Program Law, four "cost factors" determine the total cost of the 
. minimum program. These four factors are (1) cost of teachers'- salaries, (2) cost of 
transportation, (3) cost of current expenses other than salaries and transporta- 
tion, and (4) cost of capital outlay which includes purchase of a school site, new 
buildings, new equipment, and the like. The method of calculating eacbof these 
four factors is based oh an established formula designed for this purpose. The 
calculation and distribution of minimum program funds are made by the Ala- 
bama State Department of Education under the direction of the State Board of 
Education. 

The free textbook act which furnished free textbooks through the fourth 
grade was passed during Graves' term as well as the School Budget Act which 
required the preparation of a school budget in advance of a school year. Also 
.Graves and Superintendent of Education J.A. Keller teamed up to get a 2 percent 
sales tax passed with the first three-fourths of the tax earmarked for education. 
By. 1937 all but $17,000,000 went for education. This further revised the 1927 
equalization program. In 1939 the legislature authorized the Alabama Public 
School Corporation to assist local boards of education to borrow money for cur- 
rent expenses in. anticipation of proceeds from the minimum program fund ap- 
^propriation.^ 

The year 193i9 wais an important one for teachers, because legislation in that 
year served as a. linchpin to guarantee career security for teachers in the future. 
The legislature passed- a law. requiring that teachers be paid regularly in cash.' 
The Teacher Tenure Law promised job security for experienced teachers, and 
the Teacher Retirement Law provided pensions- for teachers when they retired 



from teaching. All these 1939 jaws gave teachers additional security in their 
work.*> 

In the post-World War I years education in Alabama made progress. Schools 
. enlarged their physical plants, improved their equipment, and strengthened their 
teaching personnel.. Many schools also raised their standards and liberalized 
their curricula. While strengthening work in the traditional fieWs of instruction, 
schools also introduced new fields of study to meet changing needs. The unex- 
pected economic depression led to distressing educationarconditions: but with 
federal money and the heroic sacrifices of school officials and teachers, educa- 
tion in Alabama weathered the storm. Total college enrollment doubled between 
1914 and 194a The total enrollment in public schools for 1939 was 691,319, of 
which 180,000 were high school students. Consolidation of rural schools was 
facilitated by the operation of 2,860 buses which transported 208,779 children. In ' 
1940 the State Department of Education spent about $20,000,000 of net revenue 
receipts for the operation of public school plants valued at $60,000,000. Yet, as 
the aggressive Axis powers in Europe and Asia began flexing their muscles, the 
educational system in Alabama would have to weather yet another stbrm, .for 
the approaching Second World War provided an equally severe test for the 
state's educational system.-'^ 
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Thfr'prewar edutational philosophy in Alabajna arose out of the genCTal. 
problems plaguing the-natidn. Apparently the economic de^iressioii with it^, 
many sodaP and political, rarpifications prompted a renewed concern for e^ucsL-l 
ticm 35 yUhericans Bok^ to.hel^ solve their " 

problems, Tlie politital. crisis in Europe stimiilated a ne^ spirit of; patriotism 
which ultimately et&phasizecl the importance of flie scbool as a sadkSalizing aftd 
democratizing instituticra. The" resulting educational awareness iroduc^ critics 
at the existing sjrstem of public education: and; even though funds were nbt pj- 
ways available to enact needed changes, many suggestions were at least tossed 
'jEibout. ■ ■ ■, . . '1 " 

The Educational Policies Commission accepted four general educational ob- 
jectives which suggested the spirit of the times — self-realization, better human 
relaticMislups, economic efficiency, and civic responsibility. The schobrs role . 
was togiiide the individual child in each of these fbur areas. Since Alabama was 
a predormnantly agricultural state.with a low per capita income, -^te educators 
chose to emphasize economic efficiencj^ although the bthec>area^ were not ig- 
nored^; ' . ' ; . \ 

. The courses' ci study for both elementary and secondary schotAs published 
in 1941 reflect an emphasis on economc effittency. T^ie secondary course of 
study reccjgnized the need within the schools for Vdffective guidance programs . 
which would help students adjust to their changing environment :and become 



productive- members of society. Uhderstandfng human issourccs. developing a 
balanced economy, conserving land and timber, and' improving housing became 
sub-goals for the schools to pursuB/pccupational training, alihough not new to 
the curriculum.' became a more significant aspect of 'the total sehool program. 

• Vocational courses included generaliusiness training. 'iypcwiiti'tig. stenography 
busiiiess law. bookkeeping and office prkctice. general honje ti^ndmics. home- 

, making for boys, vocational home economics, and industrial arfs. Other mdrc tra- 
ditional courses also-responded to the economic problems within the society. A 
co^^se in general scienipe. for example, included units centered around the 
problems of supplying and controlling water in the community, sources of power 

• for doing- work in the ai:ea. rural electrification, a study of valuable native 
materials or food .problems in the community.^ 

In:addition,to the emphasis on economic efficiency, the 1941 courses of study 
suggested a progressive^educational philosophy in the tradition of. .John Dewey 

, who emphasized concepts-such .as "education for life..-: ind "basic socializing ex- 
penences." The major thrust of the curriculujn^ojc^anization in the 1941 Couree 

-of Study, as in the national; progressive educaticm movement, was' toward the 
core curriculum. Such a core inclujled basic socializing experiences -which all 
children.- jegardless of individual differences in . interest, were to hkve. This 
course of study recommended that. the core program integrate subjeq} inatter — 
usually geograp% history, civics, grammar, composition, literature, and health 
education — and focus on common problems. It was designed to operate from a 
fourth to a half of the school day. During the remainder of the time the individual 

;stadent could pursue his special interest and work irbasic skills arid techniques 
in niatijematics or science.^ ^ 

-. .S'^f^^ such an innovation could not be'established overnight, the program 
was flexibly organized to allow core subjects to be taught at different times by 
different teachers in the manner in which most, high schools were already set up. " 
The course of study required students in 'jhc' departmentalized high schools to 
take certain, numbers of hours or Carnegie units in these Core subjects. Fevv 
, school systerns adopted the recommended program, but some schools managed to 
adopt a minimal secondary core program of English and history?' At' the same 
time the curriculum in the elementary schools began to shift from a narrow con- 
centration on reading, writing, and arithmetic lo a concern for the whole child. A - 
well-balanced program for the elementary schools pi-bvided daily living ac- 
tivities, group experiences, recreational and appreciative activities, and develop- 
ment of individual interest as well as the necessary skills.^ 

• Another aspect of progressive education.-.a concern for the physical and psy- 
chological needs of the individual, was incorporated into the course of study in a 
section entitled.. •Characteristics of Secondary School Pupils." Individualization 
meant not only that shjdents pursued their own special interest but also that 
every element of school life represented an understanding of the nature and 
charajeristics of the adolescent. The secondary bulletin for example.^identified 
certain:character^tics of the adolescent ranging from higher blood pressure and 
growth of brain fiber to strong emotions;; aggressive tendencies growing out of the 
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sejC drive^ skeptical attitudes toward institutions, and asensiiive desire to be rec- 
ognized as a person. A good teacher's planning and program of study reflected a 
knowledge of these characteristics and also a- knowledge of the home life and 
work environment of his students. Since students learned by doing, a-good 
teacher designed school situations which gave adolescents the opporturSt]^ ta 
make choiqes and to experience learning with a minimum of guidance and 
supervision. This phifosophy dictated a new role for both the student and the 
teacher.^ - ' . ' * 

Just exactly how much of the new progressive philosophy was incorporated 
into the' various community schoob^^within the state is unknown; but some 
syste.ms obviously responded to the needs of the cbmmurtity. In so doing, they 
broke traditional education practices and adopted, newer, more progrg3&/e 
methods. The Cullman County system, for example, changed the image wd role 
of the school when it suceessfully carried out aproject to improve saillT^ion con- 
jditipiis within the community in order to stop the spread of infectious hopk- 
'worms. The main participants in the p.ro"ject, the schopl txiys, built and insjalle(| 
-oyer sixty outside toilets in the community. A nearby liirpber yard donated Ciijifed 
lumber; 'farmers donated their trucks; and the skilled carpenters of the coni-'* 
munity donated their time. .Not only didrthis project initiate a cooperative effort 
within ;the community to solve, a '^cbmrnon prdblem, but it also started a 
*progre;sSive^educalional prograrT>which provided a real learning experience^and; 
taugh^^^'practicalskill.^ -/^ . ..... 

The entry, of the U.S. into World War II disrupted , the growth of the 
progressive educational philosophy in Alabama. Asa result of the war, educators 
became fess.conccrnedjwith philosophy, and more concerned with the practical, 
aspects of the defense of the nation. The schools under the dirjedion of the State . 
Department of Education immediately recognized . thc^. importance' of the 
emergency needs of the country. Almost overnight schpQlsi became qenters for 
selective service registration, rationing registration, civilian'.deferise training, the 
sale of war bonds, arid the collection of scrap. Above all, the schools served'.to 
build public morale by consistently supporting all phases, of the war effort. The 
typical school day during the war began with students singing "The Star 
Spangled Banner," *'God Bless America,'* "Alabama." or other patriotic Songs 
along with some light-hearted tunes Sfich as "Smile." School schedules vJ:c^ 
modified to fit wartime schedules arid school buses were used to transport 
defense workers. The State Department transformed the Alabama School of 
Trades jn Gadsden into a war training school which the Air Force used in train- 
ing every kind of personnel from propeller specialists to airplane mechanics' 
Vocational education focused on war: and food production training. Even the 
establishment of the University of Alabama Medifcal School in Birmingham grew 
out of wartime demands. All over the state educators worked for the war effort^; 

The Alabama State Department of Education, cooperating with the .U.S.. 
Office of Education and other federal agencies, contribr^^^ ' '^■'^nificantly to the * 
war effort and to educational progress in,the slate. The assumed full 

responsibility for the administration of a national ^If .cement Lunch 



^PtvgiraH^a security measure designed to help provide adequate nutrition for one 
• meal for d^schod chUdren, The Department also participated in a cooperaUve 
effort to splve the school transportation problems which arose as a result of war. 
■ Austm^lC Meadows, Alabama's representative to the interstate committee study- 
injg tlte transportation problem, published the research study which served as a 
.^t basis for a national handbook that outlined methods of getting children \o and 
. from sjchpol safely," ^ v " 

Ddring the early war. years construction of school buildings was negligible 
except Hrfederally funded national defense connected school systems: cpnse- 
quently, the Educational Trust Fund h^d a $12,000,000 surplus which the 
Legislatuite appropriated to education for capital outlay. The Legislature also cre- 
ated the State Gilding Commission with the. State Superintendent of Education 
P as a meirtber to approve future construction of schciols^nd allocate funds for that 
purp<Ke,^the Commission supervised bidding on school construction contracts 
•y^and made final inspection on all contracts for all educational institution? under 
;--ihe supervision of^tiie State Boa^ of Education.* ^ 

Toward -the end of World War .II the "Department, in cooperation with 
^Veterans Administration officials, organized and developed a plan of education 
/ for veterans through local school slj^tems. Alabama had ckie of the best, veterans* 
^ educational ptpgrams in the country. It was sq successful thiat by 1949» 48,429 
veterans werg. hired for on-the-job training in industry and agriculture, »o 

In the midst of World War II AlabamaVeducators learned that the state's 
. educational system still was weak iipge nunib^ of Alabaniians were.actually 
educationally unfit for military seaVice, Acdw^Sng to the. Selective Service 
defuii'tiqn thai aidulfs who had completed no more tfian/a fourth jpi^de education 
were iUiterate; over 28 percent of Alabama's adult ^ulation in 1940 were il- 
literateiiReports show that 18,4 percent of the black Selective Service registrants 
signed fljeir registration cards with a mark. From May through December 1942, 
/8.4 per^nt, of the Alabama registrants were rejected for military, service 
. bemuse of educational deficiencies-^^ ^ > • ^ 

The statistics published Iqr the Selective Service seriously indicted Ala- ' 
bama*s educational sj^tem and joade many Alabamians conscious of the value of 
educatidn du;cing a national emergency. In 1943 the Alabama Legislature re- 
spond wl to tl^problem by creating the Education Survey Commission to make a 
compf^e and detafled study of the effectiveness of Alabama's public school 
system.tad ta make specific recommendations for improvement;' On March 1, 
1945, after a two-year study, the Conunission presented its final rfeport. The 
report cited the achievements^ made in public edudation sinoe the 1919 survey, 
but it also described in grapluc detail tHenjany problems facing Alabama's 
schools," . 

^T^e report revealed the general ineffeddveness of Alabama s public schools, 
Iiri9^:the average Alabamia dtizen com^^^^ 

tional average was 8,4 years. Alabama ranked 45th anxmg the stat^ in the per- 
centage of pcq)ulation twenty-five years qf age and older who had completed high 
i ..^ ercentage of people vyho had a^nded cb}lege one to three 



years, and 46th in the percentage of people who had completed four years or 
more of college. Alabama education was weak even when compared with other 
Southern states. Among the fourteen Southern states, Alabama ranked twelfth 
in the percentage of population twenty-five years of age or older with no school- 
ing and twelfth in the percentage of population with less than twelve years of 
scbo(ding." - 

These facts about Alabamans adult population initiated a study regarding the 
availability of educaticxv to all children in the state. Although enrollment in 
public schools greatly increased after 1919» not all children were enrolled; and 
many who enrolled had not attended for one reason or another. From 1919 to 
1942 the^ white schools cpnsistently enrolled about 80 percent of the ischool 
population, while enroUment in the Negro schools increased from 51 percent in 
1919 to 75.5 percent in 1942. Between 1939 and 1940, 13 percent of all children 
sbc to thirteen years of age failed to enroll in school; 16 percent of all children 
fourteen and fifteen did not enroll; and 43 percent of all children sixteen and 
seventeen did not enroll. Apparently the compulsory attendance law was .not 
properly enforced, and many students simply did not attend school." * 

Other pnSblems existed within the Alabama school system. The Commission 
identified several of these problems such as the short length of the school term, 
^fees and donaticais, and overcrowded classrooms. By 1943 Alabama had. in- 
;Vft creased the average school term to 168 days. This was within seven days of the 
^; 1940 average for the.natiori. In this area, at least, Alabama improved. Mkny Ala- 
bama schools collected incidental fees from the students.. Some schools also col- 
■ \ lected special f^es for the use of libraries* laboratories, typewriters, or other simi- 
lar purposes.. During'^the 1943^ scbooi year $393,989.42 was assessed fe^ 
■ '112,668 pupils on the secondary level: The practice of charging fees onsolioKipg 
' donations- from students resulted in the exclusion from school of some yAiths 
' who were unable to pay." 

'A high i^il-teacher ratio limited ©ducatioijaT opportunities. Hie Commis- 
sion revealed tl^at one fourth of the cpunty systems in 1942-43 had forty or fewer 
white youths of high school age to each teacher employed and ninety-five. prj. 
A fewer black youths* to each N^ro teacher. Another one fourth of the coun^ 
] systems, howeverrliad fifty-four or more wlute students to each teacher in 4fe ' 
.Whit^echools and jeo or more Negro students to each teacher in the jblack 
schoob. While it is tjctiethat not all childrenof school ^e attended school, them- 
ability of the system to. provide.enough teachers to educate' properly its youUi 
. greatly ^^pited the siJccess of the total education progrW '8 

I The teaching force in Aiabanja, as elsewhere in the rtalion, was seriou3ly 
depleted during the war years as hundreds of teachers left theif post to volunteer 
, ftfr active 'service. Teachers leaving for war aggravated' the already, existing 
problem of a lack o( teachers in Alabama. The low standards for teacher cer- 
tification were lowered even more through the issuance of emergency^certificatBs: 
which allowed semi-ttained people to fill teacher vacancies. In 1942-43 almost " 
one-half of all the teachers, in Alabama failed to meet the minimum standard of 
, the state for the regular elementary tjkchers certificate, which required threefr 
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years of college preparation. From July 1, 1941 to February 15. 1945, the State 
Board of Education issued 12.673 substandard certificates to meet the emergency 
shortage of teachers. Higher standa^ for certification could not be required, 
however, until the supply of qualified^teachers increased.^^ 

The CommissiOT indicated that the state system needed B80 new whit6 
leachers.and 360 new black teachers each year to meet the demand ogcasioned 
by teacher turnover alone. An even greater number orprepared teachers would 
be needed annuaUy if those with sutetandard certificates were replaced. If the 
enrollment in the public schools increased to include aU i^dren of schod/a^^ 
even .larger numbers of teachers were necessary. In spite 'of this demand for 
teachers, many of Alabama's better prepared teachers still left the state seeking 
higher salaries and better working conditions. Education officials realized 'that 
they miist make the teaching profession in Alabama more attractive." . 

Actually the state had a long way fo go to raise the status of its tethers 
because most teachers in Alabama in the early 1940*s worked in deplorable con- 
ditions for very poor salaries. Some teachers were no better off than those who 
taught in 1919. In 1942-43, 1,437 teachers taught in one-teachfer schools and 1,738 
taught in two-teacher schools with little- equipn^nt anid few supplies. The 
teacher load was still heavy, although it improved in some areas. The average 
pupU-teacher ratio in the elementary grades was reduced from 38.9 pupils per 
teachef;to 34.2 pupils per teacher. On the%econdary level, howgyer, the situation 
worsened as the pupil-teacher ratio increased from 31.8 to 36.7. The average sal- 
aries for teachers in Alabama increased slightly through the years but consis- 
tently averaged less than that for the nation. In 1941-42 Alabama ranked fourth 
fronilhe bottom aitong In that year 

i^abamas average aiui^ual salaty was. $755; only Mississippi, Arkansas, and, 
ftortb-JEycbta paid %eir tea . v . . < . . ^ <. ; 

Great discrepancies e^^sted in sallies paid, to 
paiently local bca^ of educatib establi^ed salary schedules based ono^oliar 
local c0nsideratitihj.ah4-.this resulted in gCKs inequalities in salaries. Teasers in 
-urban areas' were' generally paid more .flian those, in rural areas, se^daiy 
teachers received higher, salaries than elementary teachers, and white teachers 
received more than black teachers. The highest salary paid in 1943-44 for the 
white, urban, secondary teacheyc was $2,961; whileihe lowest salary for a black 
rural tfeacher was $371.20 . , 

The state in this period increased its monetary allotmeht for school plant de- 
velopment; but. as in so many cases, the increases were not enough In addition 
to lack of funds for* building schools, a large number of Alabama's 110 school 
systems had no organized program of school plant maintenance. As a result, 
school systems used numerous huildings unsuited for school* purposes. The 
value of Alabama s school plant facilities was the lowest in the nation: In 1943-44 
the value of school plants per pupilehcQlled amounted to S143 for white students 
and $29 for Negro students, air-^yerage'^of^$l03 per pupil enrolled.2^ 

In 1944 the public schopk -of Alabama 5,101 buildings. Of this 

number, 559 were church buildings*<6id^8^2^^ privately owned. They were 



generally old structures, , many of which were constructed before 1920. Many 
school buildings lacked modem conveniences such as central heating, indoor 
plumbing, and ^sufficient lighting. Examples of improper . faciliti^ were 
numerous.^ Dangerous stoves heated over 2,500 schools. Approximately 3,000 
children in the state attended schools with no toilet facilities whatsoever. Like the 
students at the turn of the century, they used th^^voods. Thousands of students 
carried their own water to schools for drinking and cleaning purposes. An addi- 
tional 50,000 children used hand pumps on the school grounds.'Only about one- 
fifth of the buildings were equipp)ed with indoor toilets and running water. In 
1944 over 2,600 schools still lacked efectric hghting.22 

The curricula offered by Alabani^ schools in the 1940's were just as drab as 
the school buildings. Some interesting and specialized courses were taught but 
''were probably not available in all schools. Very few students in 'Alaban;a 
enrolled in the fine arts courses such as art, band, glee ckib, or music andart ap-^ 
pteciafion. In 1943-44 only about 3 percent of Alabama's high school students 
enrolled in art compared to a national average of 15 percent. The low. enrollment 
probably resultKl from, a lack of interest, a lack of facilities; and a lack of 
teachers. .Compared to the naitional average Alabama had few students enrolled 
in fdreign languages^ commercial geography, and Jbookkoeping. Alabama schools, 
however, did Enroll a large percentage of students in English, social studies, 
home economics; mathematics, science, and agriculture. Mathematics generally 
consisted of general math, algetbra, and plane geometry7 Science included general 
science, chemistry, |md physicff with a small enrollment in biology. The most 
common social stud^res courses were history and civics; although some sociology, 
geography, and economics were taught. TTie English.x»urses most often taught 
were language and literature; but penmanship, jouniEiism, public speaking, and 
forensics were offered in some spools. A few courses not generally found in the 
curriculum but reflecting the spirit of the times included aeronautics, Bible, oc- 
xnipational.studies, pre-flight training, and pre-induction training. Although most 
large urban high schools ^offered a wide variety of subjects! 4here'was no effec- 
tive program of guidance and couhseling to direct students in their choice of sub- 
jects.^ * , ' . . ' ^ ' ; 

Many of the high schools in Alabama offered a college prepay 
•but the number of high school^students who went to college decUned during the 
war years. The number of students who graduated from high schools in the st^te 
declined from 1942 to 1943. In 1943 the deans of the southern liberal arts colleges 
compf^r^ the academic work of the freshmen who graduated from Alabama 
public secGi?da^ to freshmA fron^ both private and, public schools in 

pthervsta^es*£m4'^^ within Alabama. Most of the 

deans cbnslde^ ptib^^ slightly inferior in 

' their academic work jo^e|dat!K:i^^j^^^ Seven deans of 

white fcbllegcs raled.the Aiabi^iiiai;^^^^^ while four 

rated' them "somewhat better" and two, "much better^ Freshmen from Alar . 
bama's pubhc,Sichools ranked equally I0 graduates frpm priyate institutions.^* • ' 

-"Apparently^ Alabamans college preparatory program was typical for the . 



South; buf when compared to national averages, Alabama's program produced 
inferidpstudents. In the early 1940 s Alabama high school graduates who entered 
Alabama colleges raxiked siignificantiy lower in scholastic aptitude and English 
mechanics than average college freshmen throughout the nation. From 1934-44 
the average score of cdlege freshmen from Alabama city high schools was 91 per 
cent of the national norm in scholastic aptitude and 86 percent of the norm in 
English niechanics. The average score of college freshmen frbm Alabama rur^l 
high schools was 70 percent of the national average in scholastic aptitude and 66 
percent of the national nolrm in English mechanics. It is Do wonder th^t a^ystem 
lacking j)roper facilities and qualified teachers turned out poorly prepared stu- 
dcnts.2* - 

, ^ The American Council on Education in Washington published the gloomy 
:report of the Alabama Survey^CommissiOn shortly ^gfore the war's end. With the 
retiirn of peac6 and ^ntually the return of prosperitylo the state, Alabaniians 
were tfeady to deal with theproblems uncovered by the report and tqconsider the 
various recommendatiphs and proposals. The St^te Department of Education, 
which had -expanded" during the war, 'provid^ a great deal of professional 
leadership in ^eyarea of educational grdivth and reform. E.B. Norton^ the St^te^ 
Superintendent of Education, cooperated with other chief state school offio^^ in 
creating a national study commission and a suhprdinate planning committee 
designed to help states- solve their educational prc^ems. Dr. Norton became the 
first executive secretary of this national council after serving a short time as U:'S. 
Deputy Conmiissioner of Education. A, PL Meadows, who succeeded Dr. Norton 
as superintendent in. -1946, seo?ed for two years as chairman of the planning 
.committe6:^ • ^ 

In the early pcst-war years the Department busied itself in administering 
fecleral programs, such as the National. School Lunch Program and the Veterans' 
Education Program, and in establishing the authorized vocational high schools in 
the state*. .The National School Lunch Act of 1946 made federal aid available to; 
schools which aigreed to serve lunches containing milk, meat , cn: an alternate, 
vegetables arid/or fruits, bread, and butter. Within 9 year after the passage of this 
Act, 33.2 percent of the state s school children vvere fed over 26 million meals at 
an average cost of 18,5 cents per plate. . While :this program aided the physical 
welfare of the people*of the state, the vocational and veterans' training programs 
enhanced the econoniic welfard.of the people. Ultimately, as these vocational and " 
veterans' programs expanded . to meet the needs of growing industry! the wealth, 
of the people increased. The new prosperity enabled the people of Alabama to * 
invest more money through taxes for public til.ucation.^ - 

Public cpncem for education after World War II eventually brought state 
politicians into the picture. James E. Folsomi campaigning for governor in 1946,. 
promised to provide a minimum annual teacher's salary of Sl,806 and to .call a 
constitutional convention to write a new'sfate.qonstitution. Apparently the cam- 
paign promises did not suit professional educators, and Dr. Meadows worked out 
a compromise with Folsom to support a minimum school, term of nine months 
and an average teacher salary otSLBOO rather than a minimum salary. The actual 
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salary requested by the, State Department of Education^ranged from $1,206^ for a 
certified teacher with one year of college training or less up to S2,40SS^for the 
highest trained teacher The Department pointed out to the legislat?^'^ when it 
submitted the appropriation bills that the proposed sliding scalc/foi teachers' 
salaries encouraged high school graduates and teachers to continue ttei'r college 
education in order to receive higher siilaries. --It was hoped the number of 
qualified- teachers in the state would thus increase.^ ' ' 

The proposed program met the overwhelming apprpval of the legislature. A 
newly created joint House and^Senate "Committee oa Education visited various 
counties and cities, ta get firsthanB information on Ixiucation. After a detailed 

• ■ istudy, the leg^lators and the newly elected Governor Folsom agreed to recess 

early in the regular session and meet in a special session for the purpose of rais- 
mg revenue tS^ finance an educational: program. During the special session the 
legislature authorized a cronslitutional amendment which earmarked funds from 
. the sales tax for teachers' salaries. In 1947.the state Parent-Teacher Association. 

the\Alabama Citizens Committee for Schools, and the Alabama Education 
• Association joined with Department of Education officials, legislators, and the 
governor to insure the p^^ge of the State Tax Amendment. Two years later the 
legislature passed a tobacco tax for education: and in 1951 the.sales tax. part of 
which went inlcihe Education Trust Fund, was increased to 3 percent. By that 
year the average teachers salary increased from' $1,239 -to $2,127.29 

At the same time the State Course of Study Committee began work on a new 
- course -of study for the public schools. The Committee accepted the general 
^educatibnal.philosophy of the 1941 Alabama State Course -of Study and agreed 
to develop materials in each general subject area as a unificd program thrbugh all . 
twelve grades. Uke this course of st dy. the new one dealt with the basic social .| 
and academic programs and with the development of individual competencies ^' 
and^^pecial interests. The new course of study emphasized the combined rcspon- 
. sibMity of the school agd the community in building a better society and illus- ' 
• \a\c^d ways in .which#presentatives of community agencies and individuals of 
the community might participate in the developmeat of a community school> 
Following these precepts one rural schoor organized a survey to identify 'f; 
, ' . communily problems which the -school and community might Work toward solv- 
ing. One of the most important and immediate results of the survey w,as the 
^ aroused interest of the community in its own living problems. As a result^of the 
survey the school program emphasized the improvement of the home environ^ 
. ment through more sanitary- toilets, safer water-supply, more screening of hbmes. ' 
. . ' more- consideration of labor-saying devices. ;extension of the use of electricity in ■ ■ 
. the homes, greater food supply, and better farm practices. A similar survey in an 

• . urban community .identified three major objectives: improving thc quality of 

Social^relationsfe^s. i^^^ juvenile delinquency, and increasing the adequacy 
* . . . of bqu?ing facilit school became directly involved jn;the first twdbbjec-' ■ 

^^^^^^^^^^^ and sponsoring the events.' 

physical education teacher and the ^ 



librarian; were hired for the entire year and organized programs for the com- 
munity during the sufnmer months. The course of study suggested that all 
schools work in similan ways to improve society.^ 

The 1950 Course of Study and the ideals it represented did not survive long. 
In 1954 State Superintwident of Education W.J. Teityi published a new.course of? 
study which represented an almost complete reversal in educational philosophy. 
The state returned to the theory of basic fundamental education and abandoned 
attempts ^o establish progressive educational theories. New post-war problems 
caused the shift. Inflexion was rampant: the first flood of '-war babies" produced 
a severe strain on an educational system which had too few schools and not 
enough teachers. Sdhdols seemed unable to meet the Seniflnds.of an e^qpanding 
industrial economy for trained and intelligent manpower. Public cSftcem grew 
over the threat of Communist expansion at home and abroad. Alsa ^Vlabamians 
wanted their schools to teach sound scholarship.^ 

The attack against progressive education began. elsewTiere in the nation in 

-^the^late forties. One critic." Bernard Iddings Bell, claimed that through the 
progressive educational philosophy Americans surrendered to a vague utilitarian 
mediocrity which deprived the nation of a humanely educated leadership. Bell 
argued: that school systems suffered f^om misplaced emphasis: they had taken 
oyer domestic junctions that were properly parental and had exclwed religion. 
To solve the pttjblem. Bell actually proposed publicly supported denominational 
schools as vi^M as curriculum changes which emphasized scholarship. Another 
critic, Mortimer Smith, encouraged parents to insi.st on ■ ^education's historic role 
as a moral and intellectual teacher." Arthur Bestor. ptobably the best known of 
the critics? claimed that social prc^gress could be attained only through the 
systematic training of everyone's ability to think. . The great subversion of 
American education, according to Bestor, was the ^divorce of the schools from 

•scholarship and teacher training' and from the arts and sciences. Gradually, as a 
result of these indictments, education changed throftighout the nation and. in Ala- 
bama.^ . 
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) ' %t 1954 - Present 

^ The pdsl-Vyar pericxl in Alabama brought new challenges and demands 
"upon school systems and higher education, both of which worked under severe 
hardships during World War II. Science equipment was. obsolete and science - 
teachers who were lost to industry and the war effort never returned. Shortages 
^of supplies and building materials limited ^school .construction. Even teaching 
materials wercin short supply because of wartime shortages.of paper and print- ' 
ing. The teacher shortage, evident throughout the war, became chronic. Ala- 
bama'sschool leaders warned that these problems must be dealt with, but peo- 
ple in the state generally ignored-the. warnings. At the same time, the birthrate- 

' of the war period produced ever-increasing classes of beginning^ pupils' for. the 
schools each year. The result of all these factors was a. d^adc of critical §hor-. 

. tages of everything except pupils. ^ ""^Sr ' . " 

Alabama education was the targct'of a growii^olucnc of criticism and conr 
troversy on many topics^ims. discipline, and the curriculum. Certain aspects 
of public education in the state v\ft:re savagely attacked: such as the so-called 
progressive education, the hew movcnicnf termed **lifc adjustment" education, 

•soft discipline, easy courses, secular curriculum, and the OT)ntrol of schools by 
educationists. •McCarthyism * caused efforts in.-the ^tate to prescribe' loyalty 
oaths for tcach^ers and.profcssors and. in some cases. 4o intimidate certain liberal 
educatbrs.*'^ . ' 

One of the most significant eyents jn Alabama education jn the last two 
decades, however, was* the reversa^of the ' separate but equal** policy for schools 
for Negro children in the state. Afl6r a lengthyserics of court battles to insure full 
status for black sludeojs in public :institulions^of higher education! the crucial 
case of Brown vs. Board of Education came before the United States Supreme 
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.Court, Orf May 17, 1954, the Court declared that segregation must" go. The 
^separate but -equal" policy established by Pl^y vs. Fei^uson (1896) was 
officially dead. Recognizing the revolutionary rahire of its decision, the Court in 
a case the next year indicated that a gradual approach to desegregation would be 
acceptable. Most of the border states, took relatively early action to carry out the 
Supreme Court's de&tsion: but in Alabama where blacks were numerous, the de- 
cision met with much resistance.^ .... ; 

Groups of whites gathered in large numbers in some places in Alabama to 
prevent, t^ integration of the schools. When the state was ordered to admit* 
AutherinefLucy, a Negro applicant, to the University of Alabama, some irrespon- 
sible students and townspeople of Tuscaloosa resorted to violence to prevent her 
from i-emaining at the University. Even with heavy police escort and in the com- 
pany of the Dean of Women, Hbr car was pelted with stones, and ruffians jumped 
on top .of the. car. When she was suspended because of the rioting she accused 
school officials of conspiring to keep her out of the University. As a result she 
was expelled by the schxx)l. Violence occurred on other occasions when integra- 
tion was attempted. Dcirionstrating Macks and local and state law enforcement 
officers often clashed Even Governor George Wallace tested the will and power . 
of the court by "standingin the schoolhousc door'* in 1963 but was unsuccessful. 
By tbe use of federal pbvv^jhc orders of the federal courts were carried out: 
'•TimeVaricl again the Nationa^^Cuard in the state or the. Army of the United States 
carried out the order?, of [M federal courts over thc.stro'ng protests of state and . 
iocal'officials."* ' - .., . 

J 'The dual ?jchool s^'stcm'iri Alabama, w.as further dismantled. by^Titlc VI of 
fho^ 1964.,Civil.:Rights-Act. which barrccf discrimination in all fcd^callj; aided 
■projects andpcb^rate throughout the count£yT:%nsa(3^was particularly effective 
since?* virtually every school district in the United States . received some federal 
aid. Alabama's two major universities, most of the smaller state colleges, and the 
larger public school systems were integrated by 1965. Various Supreme Court 
decisions in the early If 70 s. such as Singleton vs. Jacjison AJun/c/pa/ Separate 
vSchooi District which ^sct forth .black and white faculty rcquirements_in— 
desegregated schools and Swarfn vs. Char/otte-Meck/enburg. which declared 
that student transportation must be used- whenever necessary to eliminate racial 
isolation of students, further implemented the desegregation of schools' in Ala-- 

.bijma.* * > *• ' ^ ' 

• ■ ■ •. - j> ' 

■ The elimination of the dual school system in Alabama was not casy-^^^^^ 
the focus of dcsegn?gation efforts of the past decade in the state was in small 
runil districts when? resistance to'^desegrogatiofi was often the most determined ■ 
and violent. These rural districts, relatively ejisy to desegrcgate^n the structural 
sense and.subjcjcl to-consistent l(;gal and administrative pressures as vyell as to 
national publicity, were often the first to abandon the formal trappings of racially 
.separate? schools. In thcrJasI fewycinrs attention has shifted lo the urban school 
^;ystcms not only of Alabama^and Ihe South, but of the whole nation.* In these 
systems the (;omplexjli(?s of size, geography, transportation, and hypocrisy Jiave 
made schcx^l desegn?gation an. iss;|y(y vyhich has demonslrliTed that resistance. 



legal; rationalization, and violence arc not peculiar ta any one area of (he United 
'Slalcrs.o y • _ ■ ' - 

. .Today in Alabama some school districts still ^o not move toward desegrega- 
tion unless rcquire'd to do so by the courts, and in some instances desegregation 
plans designed by tt}e court^ have been unrealistic^ Even whert taken bdckmto 
court, some of these disfricts submit desegrpgalion plans Cvhich^^the court 
believes to be totally inadequate. There arc-other school systems which, although 
not adequately desegregated, do offer good educational programs to serve black. 

. . students. .Many school districts are meeting, change and grappling with it as 
effectively as ihcj^r capacities and the past will allow. Others are quietly.y.ielding 
to change, k'npwing jhey can. never return to the sirhplicity of the past but hoping 
thar somehow they will be delivered from the confusioQ^^of the present.- 

Resistance to de^segregation has waned/ Many Alabamians have, come to 
believe that s(jgrcgatio^ in Alabama schools has stunted the mentar growth. -of; 
both whites dnd blacT^s by teaching the white childjo underestimate the human 
worth and intelligence of anyone who is not white' and 'by tcaching%c-^^ 
child to hate himself and his culture. Other whites in the slate argue that Integra- 
■ tion has hurt the quality of Alabama schools bocausclhe effort to make the black 
minority feel secure has caused a de-emphasis on academic achievemcnJ in the 

■ schools; Perhaps withtontinued desegregation of Alabama schools, raciaj misun- 
derstandings in the ^tatti wiU subside even more.itid blacks will become greater 
contributor^^to the economic, political, and social dcvqlopment of Alabama." 

./ .'^^'^^."P^^ng of "Spulnik V in 1958. by-the Russians caused tho-feci^' 
gbvernmenUcr begin pumping money into all state and local educational instilu- 
^ tions to insure trained manpower to equal the Russians in scientFfic dcvejppment. 
Title III of the National Defense Education Act. passed in 1958. authorized 
matching grants of federal.funds to states*lo equip and remodel schooriaboraro- 
ncs and classrooms and to improve services in science, mathematics, and mod-- 
, ern foreign languages^ This Act. which grew^ out of. a seemingly national 
^ emergency, marked the bt?ginning of a new trend in education in Alabama as it - 
^'did in the other states. This federal aid to education did not cease when the so- 
.oalled space. race was won. Instead, it increased and expanded into many 
"different areas.^ . 

.^irtce 1958 federal aid has greatly stimulated the progress made in education 
in-thh various statc!s. especfally in stalti;; such as" AlabatfiH;^^ Id provide: 

sufjStiont stat(i and local rev(?nue: for ..schools. Because federal guidelines accom- 
pilny federal money/ slaie:,ind"-^i^^iE-: educational ^policies are sometimes in- 
fluenced by national policies: for example' NDEA funds initially dictated an ^ 
emphasis upon the areas of science, mathematics, and modern foreign languages. 
It caused textbooks to be rewritten fopscience. mathf?malics. and ijiodern foreign 
languages. Content became more thLX)retical and highly specialized. . 

In addition to emphasizing. .sci<^nce and matheimtics, the 1958 Act also made 
funds available to slates for the expansion of guidance and counseling and test- 
ing, areas which needed rhuch improvement according to the Alabamo Course 
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of Study. 1954. Now an effective counseling program is a standard requirement 
.-.for school accreditation by the state.- . . « " 

1964 Congress extended NDEA-iliinds'to improve instruc^ioil in history.- , 
civics. ge£^ph3^,_jEngIish. and reading, jCongress expanded NDEA funds to 
cover ecor^ffic^-in 1565^^ industrialjarts in 1966.^^ 

Mc^j^^^A^Wiih established ^ited States superiority in space and vyith 
. political detente, educators have concentrated on non-technical needs. In 1970:1^ 
Qjngress passed the National Foundation on the Arts and Humanities Act; tq^i": 
help .fill the cultural void created by growing .mass technology.' Since- therti". 
NDEA grants in the area of the arts and humanities have greatly enriched the 
curricula of some Alabama schools by providing needed materials and supplies. 
Between 1958-1974 Alabama received and matched Sl8.786.756 in federal 
funds under NDEA.*- . , ' ' - 

; In 1965 Cbngress.mithbrizetfatiother general program of financial assistance 
Ihrougli the passage of thcTElcmcntary and Secondar^"Edxjcatiori Act. It. too. in-.^ 
duded guidelines categorized^ under scverir rnajg^^ Under Title I local^ 

school systems in Alabama received 346 million dollars in the nine years be- 
tween 1966 and 1974 for the education of children from low-income families or . 
children who were otherwise educationally deprived. This money financed 
programs in the state mostly in the areas of mathematics and reading. Title II of 
. ESEA provided funds for school library resources, textbooks, and other instruc- 
tional materials such as audip-visual equipment and various printed maferials. 
Prior to. 1974 Alabama received 12.5 million dollars under Title 11. 

Title III of ESEA aided the establishment of supj^lementary education cen- 
ters for academic enrichment and programs.- such as guidance and counseling/ 
health services, remedial instruction, and innovative exemplary programs. The . 
13.2 million dollars received bj; Alabama school systems under Ijiis Title sup- _ 
ported the. innovative sequential English program in Baldwin County, the use of^^ 
educational television in small high-schools in Etowah County to teach courses in 
calculus and other specialized areas, the after-school instructional and study 
center in Russellyille. the library dial access service in Jacksonville, and many 
other progran^ invplving individualized instruction. Money from Title III and 
* other areas of ESEAhelped fund the Wght to Read Program intended to eliminate 
functional illiteracy in the country. Since the goal 'of this program is to insure 

literacy among 99 percent of the nation's sixteen-year-olds as well as 90 percent 

of citizens over sixteen by 1980. reading programs are becoming a major part of 
the public school curriculum in Alabama.*** \ 

Title IV of ESEA provided additional aid for cooperative research programs 
sponsored by universities and state departments.of education btiMtsrio longer in 
existence. Title V provided money to assist state agencies in "administering 
.: federal programs and in improving state departments of education. The State 
Department of Education allocated most of its Title V money to hire subject area 
specialists to serve as consultants to local school systems throughout the state.^^ 
The Elementary and Secondary Education Act. together with NDEA. pro- 
foundly affected education within Alabatna. The enormous amounts of federal'. 
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money expended in the state bought educational supplies, equipment, and ser- 
vices for the students which the schools alone could not provWe. Still, some 
Alabamians believe that'generai aid void of all federal stipulations would best 
serve the educational needs of the state.^*^ 

The federal government initiated several specialized programs to help 
remedy specific problems in Alabama, such as civil defense education, driver 
and traffic safety education, and drug education. Those subjects occupy a major 
place in today s curriculum. Alabama first entered the federally sponsored Civil 
Defense Adult Education Program in 1962. At that time the state sponsored 
teacher-training seminars. It also certified teachers in the area of civil defense " 

^dealing with nuclear attack. These teachers organized courses in various com-, 
munitics throughout thelitatc; When the adult population became less fearful of a 

. nuclear attack and, consequentlyv. less interested in the courses, the state ex- 
tended the progrann into the public schools. Within a few years the program ex- 
panded to include natural disasters and became a regular unit of. either the 
science or social' studies curriculum for high school students. 

In 1971 Alabama received a federal grant of $500,000 to develop a pilot civil 
defense program which is now a part of the ninth grade curriculum. The State 
Department of Education cooperated with the State Civil Defense Department in 
publishing a text The Challenge of Survivoi which emphasizes disaster readi- 
ness, prescribes safety measures, and explains the function of government in 
time of emergency. The publication is so succbssfut that the Federal Civil 
Defense Department asked the state fo revise it and make it applicable on a na- 
tionwide basis. When disastrous tornadoes ravaged the state during the night of 
April 3, 1974, many lives were saved as a result of some ninth grade students' 

^ having studied The Challenge of Survival. i« 

Following the passage of the Federal Highway Safety Act of 1966, the Ala- 
bama Legislature passed an ac| which placed an additional one dollar fine on 
•persons convicted of movi^traffic violations and earmarked this revenue for a 
statewide program in driver and traffic safety. The act placed the responsibility 
"of the program with the State Departmeijt of Education which established new 
criteria forhigh school programs and organized teacher-training courses. Several 
years later the legislature enacted Compulsory driver education and made it a re- 
quirement for graduation but failed to supply the necessary funds: therefore, the 
program did not get^off the ground. Finally in 1973 the legislature appropriated ' ■ 
three million. dollars for driver education programs.. which included driver train- ^ 
ing and safety, pedestrian and bicycle safety, motorcycle education, and adult ' 
programs. These courses undoubtedly have saved many lives and lowered in- 
surance rates for young drivers. 

Drug education, originally a part of tcmperanqe education, received a big 
boost as a result of the National Drug Education Training Program begun in 1970. 
A subsequent Alabama law charged the State Department of Education with the 
responsibility of- developing a comprehensive drug education program for all 
yoLith in the state in grades one through twelve. The Department rpe6ntly imple- 
mented an interdisciplinary curriculum aimed toward drug pre^ntion covering 



the physiological and ph^ttiracol^ical aspecfe of drug abuse along with its social 
. effects.2o The Departm<<nl established resource centers in various regions of the 
state to coordinate local activities and made available to a^ number of school 
systems enough funds to pay substitute teachers so that regul^ir teachers could at- 
tend workshops on a released time basis, Iri an effort to reach as many people as 
possible, state.specialxsts work.clbsoly with colleges and community agencies in 
sponsoring programs tor the publia^P, ; ? : . 

^ State and local initiative causeii other recent curriculum changes. State-spon- 
.sored changes in curriculum indtide additions to the social studies curriculum, 
educational television, the development of special education, adult basic educa- 
tipn. and the expansion of the vocatioriar program. The State 

Legislature, for example, responded to Sputnik, the Cuban Missile Crisis, and 
other cold war tensions by passing an act in 1963 requiring all Alabama high 
schools to teacii special units about communism. These mandatory units entered 
the curriculum as part of ninth-grade civics and twelfth-grade civics and 
American government. The 1964 Alabama Course of Study directed social 
studies teachers to leach communism in an objective, analytical, and comparative 
way. II directed all social studies teachers to expand the basic freedoms of 
religion, speech, press, and^assembly to include the new freedoms of air and 
space: to develop citizens toHSaintain our culture: and to emphasize the preserva- 
tion of resources.^ V 

Mainly due to the interest of Governor Gordon PeiloSsi the State Legislature 
established in 1953 :gr^ta}ewide public education television network which was 
the first of its kind in the nation. Alabama educational television broughfabout 
revoluUonary curriculum changes in the schools by making unusual educational 
experiences available to thousands of students at the turn of a television 
switch.23 -' ^ 

In addition to in-school programming, after-school telecasts reach much of 
the school population as well as the general public- Since 90 percent of Ala- 
bama s school children have television sets at jipme and ihe average family 
devotes five hours a da/to television viewing. AETV is an effective educational 
tool and community service.-* . .. 

Special «iu cation is another recent curriculum change. For years the con-, 
stitutional provision for free public eaiication for all children applied mainly to 
the normal or average child while exceptional childreir^vere denied educational 
services because of their abnormalities. They were eventually forced out of the 
regular school program because of theif inability to compete with average 
children, or theyj^mained in the program but achieved little. Parents educated 
exceptional children at their own expense or not at all. Eventually the philosophy 
concerning the exceptional child began to change, and more people realiz^ the 
importance of helping these children to become adults who can function effec- 
tively ^ate members of their families and society.^* 

In 1971, the state passed the Alabama Exceptional Child Education Act 
authorizing mandatory ^ucation for exceptional children. This law required all 
.school sjfstems to expand the regular school program to provide at least twelve 



years of appropriate instruction and )^pecial services for -^Jcceplionar children 
who could not benefit from reguIarV^asses. These included the ment^ly 
rietarded, the speech impaired, th^ physically handicapped, the deaf and hearing 
impaired, the blind ^d vision ^impaired, the emoticnally conflicted, the socially 
• nialad justed.' and the,.^^^^^ gifted. The State Etepartment of Education ad- 

ministers the prioj^^jra and provides guidance to local educational :£^ncics in 
forming and conducting special education classes.^In "addition to regulating the 
standard. minimum of instruction, the Department also regulates-thc qualifica- 
tions for specialists, teachers, therapists, and-other personnel. 2» 

In 1974 there were' 2,737 state special education classes financed through 
state minimum program funds. These classics serve 35,000 students, but the 
program must continue to expand to accomiiibdatc additional childrcn.^^ ^ 

Another curriculunr change is the Adult Basic Education Program, whioh:^ 
offers an educational alternative for those adults who did not complete a regularj 
school program as youths. The real^h for ABE in Alabama started in 1965 in 
response to the 1960 census, which revealed that 43 percent of Alabama's two ■ 
million adults received less than the equivalent^f an eighth grade education.and 
some 58,570 others received no formal schooling at all. Through ABE the adult 
.learner is prodded with the background tools of reading, writing, spelling, and 
• niathemalics which in turn allow him to expand. his knowledge to other fields 
such as social studies, language arts..health. and conaLimcr education. The ABE 
program includes grades one thttHjgh eight with-pri* to the lower f<xir 

grades. Glasses are held primarily ^at night' in schooF buildings, churches, 
clubhouses, homes, and correctional institutions, and they usually meet twice 
weekly for two to three hours per session with a total of 150 hours of instruction 
necessary to complete each of three levels. All expanses for ABE are covered by 
:<*the- state; therefore, there is no charge to the learner.^" 
; The Adult Basic^ucation Program helps people to achieve a measure of 
success and master tasks which prior to the courses seemed difficult or impossi- 
ble. In 1973 ABE enrolled 23,330 students. Of this number 2,609 people learned 
to read and 2.315 learned to write. Approximately 1.500 adults received a better 
paying job. promotion, or raise because of ABE. Over 2,000 reported that" their 
jobs paid a minimum wage of Si. 90 an hour for working forty hours per week 
and fifty-two weeks per year. This means an increase to the economy of 
$8,650,928 each year. In addition, over 1,000 students opened bank accounts for 
the first time and over 3.500 children stayed in school because their parents were 
in ABE. These statistics suggest that entire communities ultimately benefit from 
the success of Alabama's Adult Basic Education Progranl^ 

In recent years the rapid expansion of the vocational education program has 
significantly altered the curriculum in the public schools. .Since' Worid War II 
and throughout most of the 1960 s. vocational education emphasized theiields of 
technology and business in an effort to meet the'deniands of growing industry 
and mechanization. New courses were added to the curriculum but apparently 
an anti-intellectual st'lgma hindered those wbo^oarticipated in these classes. 
Some people felt that'only the "dummies" loolqagfbr crip courses enrolled in the 



■ vocational classes; consequently.inew area vocational schools were created to 
emphasize the significance of vociiajnal training. Oiften students are bused from 
their.regular high school to the area vocational schopl for particular courses and 
. then Tettimed to the high schootJ' These area schbolfs are desired to train stu- 
dents for employment immediately upon completion of high school.^ They do not 
take the place of trade schools or technical colleges ' which are* often more 
spBcializedi:and offer advanced training.* . > 

• In addition to regular vocational classes some school systems operate innova- 
tive programs designed to meet community needs. The Annistoii City Bpard of 
, EducaticHi, for example, secured a lB7-acre farm to be used by' the schc^s for 
training programs in productive agriculture and off-farm agricultural ^occupa-. 
tions. The students .enroll in agribusiness, classes and manage the farm. 
Si;)ecialized classes in livestoQk production and ornamental horticulture are also 
taught as part of the program. The program helps the community deal with rising 
food costs while providing educational experiences for the community's youths.^' 
A unique telecommunication coureo is being prepared for the Pell pity area. 
It will consist of three district levScIs: a specialized program for the disadvan- 
taged, a program for the Vea vocational centers at the'secondaW level, and:^^ 
program for the technical' colleges. All levels wilijtrain students for gainful 
employment as Jinemen, cable testers, cable splicers, Iframemen, or control office 
maintenance mdii This new project will provide the expanding telecommunica- 
tions industry with;ffualified workers,, and it will provide all the people of the 
state yvith.a specialized serxice.^ "* . •.•; ^ 

. .. ;|lie Futufe Homemakers of America in the Scottsboro.'School System dc^el- 
^^bpcd a community-aid project for the elderly oitizens of the area.vTfie girls who 
k£rst inl^atcd the project in 1965 wanted the aging citizens^f .theli^cbmmunity to 
knovir that someone cared about them and that a generation g|p n^tetfVnot exist be- ^ 
^rvron^ouths and their grandparents;,. The FHA'ers brgani^cd a'Senior Ladies 
Club in OKjcr to carry out the pfdject. OnSy three women attended the first plan- 
ning meetingsn 1965, but the clupb quickly grew to more than 40 members. The 
ladies participated in various educational prpgrams and activilies planned for 
- them by the. Future Homemakers of Americajahd the girls learned from the ex- 
periences shared with the senior ladies. Apparently, ihe community became cap- 
tivated^* the project, and now the community center also plans'spefci^l events 
for the elderly each Week. The community began a nutrition project which pro- 
vides hot lunches at . noon to 75 aging persons at a minimum*cgsl. Because the 
FHA'ers inspired the project, they sorv'6d"-fb4 first meal. Hope^lly. the' project 
.will spill over into other areas of thc^tatc so that more ofAlab^a's (327,00Q 
citizens over 65 years, of age can Be 'served.-" - " 

^While the curriculum developed in many diverse and nev^ areas]\»-curricu- 
lar activities expanded as^well. Today the typical high school in Alabama boasts 
of dozens of a'cademic and civic clubs, competitive athletic^ teams, marching 
bajj^s, award-winning.yearbooks and newspapers,'.-as -Well as organizations' for 
future homemakers; nurses, doctors, and secretaries, ^Because ^cp}c activities in- 
terfered with the regular school program, exploited the studoa&'ior profit, or in 
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some cases endangered the health of the students'/school officials have takpn ac- 
tion to regulate all; activities under their jurisdiction. The* establishment of 
varibus national aiid state organizatfonsrconccr^^ed with prompting educational^ 
and othef appropriate school activities has led to aw^^t^tain uniformity of activities; 
.among all schools.^ V . . / ji^^Xf- ■ 

• ^ The Alabama Association of ScCortflai^ School FWncipals! d^ffiliatc'oy 
national ;oi:^anizatiom is responsible forsetting up guidelines am^riierjk^ 
used by local school officials in approving school activities. Tift As^^atic^^Rru 

'sisls that schools promote cmhy those activities whicfn benefit youtHAh' cduca- 
lional, civic, social, and ethical development. The Association also insists thaUap- 
proved si^ivities^ should not hindef regular cla^^attcndance, and "activities 

: shoqld be Supervised by a teacher and should be free of entry fees or other 
purchases./ More specifically, the Association reco|nm<?nds^that' awards and; 
prizes.^udi as educational trips and scholarshipy/sfiqufd 'l^e ^'iadequ in num- 
ber." It al§o'specifies that organizations, clubhand busdjiesses sponsoring a con- 
test must not use the activity as a "front" for advertisii%a company name or prod- 
uct. To avoid problems, the AASSP issues a calendar of events listing all ap; 
proved activities held each year at the regional and state level in which local 
systems may participate. Although membership in the AASSP is:not compulsory 
and no method of enforcing the, recommended standards exists, most school 
systems ag^ee that the standards* are sound and, therefore, adhere to theni on a 
voluntary basis.^ ;* - 

The Alabama High School Athletic Association which is approve^ by the 
AASSP,' was formed ih 1921 to regulate the exploitation and foul play irt'sschool ■ 
sports. Apparently athletic competiton was so stiff that some schools employed 
nonstudent? to participate in athletic events. Othcrschqols used grown mcifon 
their school teams^The AHSAA successfuUy banned these unfair practices and 
now strives to promise pure an^teur athletic competition in the high schools. 
Currently,. 40,000 students in tb^tatc participate in some kind of competitive 
sport Outside the scope of the regular physical education program. Spectator at- 
tendance is high at most events, especially football and basketball: ^thcr sports 
such as track, swimming, baseball, and vollfeyball arc becoming more popular. 
Girls' sports events also are popufcir and grow iM. Some critics thinR that too 
much cmphas^ is^ placed on competitive ^sports that the concept of winning 
-overshadows the i^dcal 5f sportsmanship, not to mention the whole academic 
program. Most >Uabamians, however, believe that competition reflects the 
American way oPlifc and that "participation in competitive athletic programs 
enables students to, perform better irt^our competitive, capitalist society."* ^ * 

The rutes and Regulations governing student behavior in today's schools 
reflect Ihc many changes occurring in our society since the Mobile public school 
systenijftlblishcd its first handbook in 185^i* School administrators must now 
cope with The emerging philosophy that education is a right and not a prrvilegc. 
and that students possess the same constitutional and legal guarantees a^^^dults. 
Now many current school handbooks arc extremely explicit, and potentially ran- 
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troyersiar regylations ar^ carefully vvqi^aed.;^ These rules, while' refujating: . 
, behavior of stqdenis. alsa safeguard their'mdividual liberty.^ . . ' 

Many par^nts,an£,£0ncerried with what seems to be' a lack oWisciplinC in the 
schools and wonder, if administrators enforce'the rules and reguljttions that exifrr 
X True, some school officials ignore some violations out of fear of IcgafdifficultjNjr 
.^ ^;>*|rate parents. On the othethand.^^o'mo educators believe tl^'at what appeals -to l)e!^, 
,_^J§ckj?f_di§QipliQeJs^^ ohly^ relaxed; and more'denK)cratic atmaspIiGT(S^> 
They take.the positiori that innovative methods of instruction shock parents w^- 
ar^» accustomed to structured education and. conseq'uently. charge the schooj^J 
with niisnianagement and lack of discipline. The diseiplincproblems that dopx; 
ist may-be related to our. increasingly more permissive society.^ 

Since the,4945 survey. Alabama has made much progress in education. Most 
of the progress resulted Jrom the post-war Boom which stimulated Iff^r ad- 
'yances in all sectorsof society^ Because. the whole nation made large strides dur- 
. \lng the same time Alabama still lags behind iq^t other states with many of the 
'&me educaftional problems still existmg. OverciWded conditior^ in the scfiS^ls. 
fdr example, represent a constant problem. in some ai-egs of the state. Although ' 
. theSAlabama ' public schools QntolleST 808.401 youths and employed • 31.262 
• teachbrs in 1973 — an average teacher-pupil ratio of one teacher for every twen-. 
,V.. ty-fivd children — in ^ reality some classrooms are still seriously overcrowded. 
These/crowded conditions are due to the large increase in urbanization as one- 
half oif Alabama's citizens no\^ live in, cities. Integration forced 5bme schools to 
closp-aftd. others to consolidate. On "the other hand, some of the overcrowding in ' 
iima schools is a result of positive factors; for example, education is more 
- highl^alued by Alabanja citi^ns. the compulsory education .law is more strictly 
enforccih-ai id iiic^rop -ou t rate is declining. Senior high school enrollment in: 
creased by 94 percent between 1946 and*l968. Since the number of births in the 
stale decreased from 82.525 in 1953 to 5^.442 in 1973. enrollments in elementary 
and'Sccondary scJiooi's are expected 'to decline in the future.' Hopefully, this will 
cause the pupil-teacherjatio to become even lowcr.^ _ 

.T^P problems of low teacher ^salaries and inadequate qualifications ar6 
. slowly^being corrected. Since 1973 when the Legislature authorized a 11.^7 pcr- 
. 'cent, salary increase/and added the AArank. the .average classroom'teacher haf 
;.; ^- received approximately S9.264 per year. In addition lo hi^hW:salarieS; teachers 
are covered by social .security, teachor.retirement.'and tendfrb. They receive per- 
sonal leave and staite' financed group iilsuranco. - 

Today at least 9aperccnt..df publit school teachers have college degrees, and 
^ - " "all have at. least two y(?jirs of college treiining.*"' Although Alabama's teachers are 
" .- "ovy. belter- qiialified \hm ever before, ihe^ teaching force -could be improved. 
Most educators in the stdte believe that salary -increases will eventuajjy^ttract 
" more motivated, intelligent people into the teaching profession as well as retain 
g<jpd teachers. They reason that differentiated salary schedules bused on training 
and experience molivafe teachers lo obtain higher college degr^ ari^l reward 
teachers who remain irf the profession froin year to year.-*^ ^ v 

The Alabama Ekiucalion Asscx:iation is a group thai lias worked lo improve ' 



education. Sjncc;its beginning in 4856, the AEA'Kas conducted ^wide-range 
programs aimed at improving the teaching profession while protepling and pro- 
moting .the WelfarjE of .its members. Over the years the oi^amzation has sup- 
••fiprted the teachers"xelirement system,f.the t'enuse lawMhe sick teavc program, 
.;thie minimum school - program, and other progressive educational legis'lation in. 
•Jl|gstate.« ■ ^ • 

The Association operates mainly through committees and, commissions 
estajjished-from time to. time with specific responsibilities. Currently the com- 
missions ^re Ethics, Human Relations, Politics, Instruction and Professional De- 
velopmcht. Moral and. Spiritual Values, Prpfessional Rights and Responsibilities, 
Public Relations, and Legislative. These commissions are responsible to 39,852 
members through 700 elected representatives to the Assembly of Delegates who 
make all policy decisions.*" ^ ' ■ ' . ^ 

In the last few years the Association has employed two legal firms, a public 
relations firm, and a lobbyist to work for its special interest and to provide Ihq 
teachers of Alabama with legal protection and with a strong influence on legisla- 
*tion and other political "matters. As an example, the Professional Rights and 
'Responsibilities Comipission and the staff legal counsel assist teachers with 
problems of unfair dismissal or transfer.**^ Some educators, as well as lay 
citizens, worry that AEA will became an all-powerful teachers' union utilizing 
the strike and other "non-professional" means to better the lot of teachers at the- 
^expense of good education. Most teachers, on the other hand,* believe that radical 
Vm^asures such as striking will hot be necessary in Alabama as the . state responds 
to teacher needs in a fair and just manner. * • 

Involved in all discussions concerning what is best for the education of Ala- 
bama's children is the Alabama Congress of Parents and,. Teachers, more 
• popularly known as the PT^^.This volunteer body of lay fecople is basically con- 
cerned with the welfare trf-dhllSdrcn in the home, school, chW:h, ancj community. , 
The all-inclusive membership, which means that by joining a local PTA one 
automatically hoUsj- membership in the state and national PtA, provides the 
150,000 mcmh^er-state organization with both .unity of purpose and* power to 
affect needed legislation in education.'**' r ^ 

Since, its beginning in 1900 and its affiliation with the national organization 
in 19.1 1, the nonpartisa|i state PTA has" ;il ways strived for a better educational 
prograiii for AlabamiiJ^^^iren. Thi^ough its legislative committee thes^ate PTA 
has supported refbrm^fl^MTas local taxation laws for schools, compulsory educa-. 
tion lawji.'nffctctive chf^SSibor laws. sch(X)l bus safety laws, teacher tonurp.and 
teachcT r(*tirement acts, and child abuse laws. Duripg.tho depression years of the 
1930's the state PTA led the fi^ht.to keep the .schools open: for instance, the 
organization ra'iscxi money in many communities to pay teachers* salaries. In 
most i^ent-yc^ars the Alabama PTA desnrves mnch credit for the croatign^of a 
Youth Division in state government anci'for passage of an .amendment to the con- 
stitution on judicial reform. This "amendment will ^^stablish juvenile? courts in all 
C(UJntie\s in the state. In the fufure the FFA will mntinue.^o work toward solving 
the proble^ms which plague our (iducationaj^system.-*' 



l-.;- • fun^ng Gd\i(iai[ion has always been a problem for Alabama, yet each year 
y/cmm^Emmorc money is spent. Many taxpayers feel that; Alabama does not ap- 
* WPpriate enough nwney for p^iblic education while others believe that the money 
\ appropriated could be spent more wisely. In 1973 nwney appropriated for educa- 
^v. lion from botJi federal and state sources paid for 97.50fe,004 lunches and 
6. 137,964 breakfasts served to students in 1,313 public school^ the iransporta- 
tion of appitjximalely 400.000 students at a cost 'of $46.85 a year per pupil 
> -transportcil^alaries for 31,262 teachers and other state educational personnel, 
textbooks, school plant co^felruction and maintenance, and numerous other ex- 
.penses. The stale provides^^.? percent of Ihe total revenue, and the federal 
government provides 15,frT^i:c^^ remainder comes frbm county, district, 

and oth.e£.-Curuls including 'jJhil^anthropic donations and scfiool fees.« 

In Tc6eh[- years Alabam^.'ha's nTade much progress in fhe area- of plant 'con- 
struction and maintenance. Since 1954 the legislature made funds available to 
local schools Ihroug^r state bond issues for capital outlay in 1959, 1963, and 1973. 
^ Federal and' local goyc^tfiments also supplied funds for school construction: con- 
sequonlly, many nC^ .School facilities have been constructed and small^nade- 
quaU? buildings have been abandoned. In 1972-73 only three one-teacher"schools 
existed in the state and only fifty-threc schools existed with less than' six 
tbachers.' Modern schools, mostly built during the construction boom between 
1951 and 1970: are usually large., reinforced brick buildings accommodating 
^indreds. of students. Most are centrally healed, .some arc air conditioned grid 
J^rpeted. and all have indoor sanitary facilities. With the concept of the self^on- 
tainc^d classroom in mind, school architects generally designed these buildings to 
hold thirty-fivf? student desks arranged in rows, with a- toucher desk and 
blackboard at the front. a7ew bookshelves along the walls, and maybe 'a closet 
for the teacher. Some of th& newer experimental schools are designed for more 
flexible classroom use These classrooms have sliding or collapsible walls. light 
movable tables and chairs, small-group activity areas: rotating book stands, porta- 
ble blackboards, and no planned ••front" or ••back." Scippce and language 
laboratories a)ntain thousands of dollars w6rth of -equipment neatly arranged 
around the room or in' private carrels suitable for independent use. All new 
schools have,J<itchipns cquippied with modern conveniences, gymnasiums with 
locker rooms-^ndr^J^Qwer^ that have an ample'supply of hot and cold running * 
water, and ^'iiter foantains. With funds available through the SJOO million bond 
issue pask^ io 1973; more schools will be constrticted in the state, ^« 

.The State Board of Education and its administrative agency, the State Depart-^ ■ 
ment of Education, have played a major part in the presentHlay development of 
the state school system. The State Board of Educalion receives its pov;^ers*and 
authorit>''from the legislature and is composed of the Governor, who serves* as its 
president, and eight members. The State Superintendent of Education, who is 
appointed by and serves at the pleasure of the Board, is secretary and executive 
officer. When the Board was, created in I9t9. the members of the Board were ap- 
pointed by the Governor and confirmed by the Senate for six-year ferms. Since 



* «^7i the^ niBm6ers.are ^eeted, one from each of the oldxongressional districts for 
^.H>:fqur-s^af rSrms with half of the membership elected every two years.^o 

^^'^7 The Stat(^ Board. of Education establishes policies and exercises general con- 
trdf and suj^ii^^iw ewer the public schools of Alabama, state-owned junior col- 
leges and technical ij^tutions, and two four-yi^ institutions-^|Alabama Stat^ 
' University and JJ^ban^ and VtecBanical University. Mainly the 

Board ex,ercis6*S^ duties and^responsibilities through the State Superintendent 
and the State peparfirient of Education. It:adbpts rules, and regulations governing 
various 'facets of public education, including preparation and certification of 
teachers* prescription of courses of study for the public schools, equalization of 
public school facilities insofar as possible, adoption of budgets, and recommen- 
dation 9f legislation for all agencies under its control. 

Since the elected State Board of Education assumed its duties many changes 
have been niade in education in Alabama. Many of these changes have^ been 
brought intdbeing. because of the new role assumed by the State Board of Educa- 
tion. The Governor is the president and ex-officio member of the State Board of 

. Education: Governor Wallace has givfen Igadership and support to many of the 
progreissive steps taken to improve Alabait^Veducation system. 

. Improvements along many fronts simultaneously have taken place since 
1971. One significsant improvement is the raising'of standards for teachers to be „ 
approved Jor certification. In 1971 there were over 5,000 teachers who were 
issued a dfefense certificate. This was a sub-standard certificate which was used 
durkig World War II and which was issued Jor twqnty-five yea*rs after the close 

'. of the war. TJi^ issuance of these certificates was discontinued as one'of the<rirst 
acts of the rieW State Board of Education upon recommendation by the State 
Department of Education officials. In 1974 there were fewer than.300 provisional 
certificates issued to t^hers in the' entire state. Thus! the standgnds of ex- 

. cellence 1^ those who teach in Alabama's public schools have been raised. 
Another step to improve teacher competency is that the State Depjartriient of 
Education officials Visit each teacher training institution/ and approve its teacher 
training program for the purpose of certifying teachers from, that program. -If a 

' program is not approved no person graduating from the institution-^ill be issiled 
a certificate to teach in the elementary and secondary schools in Alabama. This is;, 
the first tim;| in the history of Alabama that thi^ction to assure the proper trail- 
ing of teachers was implemented. — f : 
Teachers are assigned out of their fields of training are assumed to be 
less effective in tfeiflteaching^fesignments than those who have been trained, in 
the spdfcific subject areas wh^re they teach. The State Board ^f ^Gcation* 

* reduces the state appropriations by an amount of $500 a year to the local county . 
or city board of education for each teacher assigned out of his$«;jherjield of train- 
ing/ Through the excellent cooperation of county_ and cTty^s^^^rintendents, 
teachers h&ve been* almost universally assigned to classes and levels 'of their, 
training. The pupils are assured that their teachers^ know their subject matter 
when such teachers have been assigned in their fields of tr^iing. 

^ . . From 1971 to 197^5 the teacher.load ^as reduced from twenty-mre to twenty- 

" ' - • ' . 



two. Smaller classes is a.gcal of the State Board of^uca«XJI?'^ the Governor as 
well as the officials;ofttic State Department ot«:ducati?^.T?^ugh^e excefldnt 
cooperation "of State officials knd the State L^islatunr'^lie^Ji'ew teacher Units 
,:^*irere added during the. period» from 1971-75. Additional teacher^nits usually 
mean a reduction in the pupil-teacher ratio, but teacher support uni^s sucH as 
special education, librarians, counselors, driver education. speciaHzed areas in 
m. music and other assigmrents tend to reduce pupil-teacher ratio. The actual 
pupil-ljher rario. counting all teachers Was rediiced from twenty:-four i'nl 
1970--1^pwenty-two in 1974-75. The average salary foptegchers in the public ' 
schools m Alabama was increased from S7.3Zftin 1970-71 to S9.323 in 1974-75. 

• The increase in revenue made available for textbooks from the regular ap-. 
propriation was from Sl.652.984 or Sl.94 per pupil ifi 1970-71 to $4,842,788 or > 
$6.07 per pupil in 1974-75. A^; ' 



TOTi^ ST ATEsAPPROPRIATIONS TO EDUCATION 



Year . ;i . . ■ . 



\ ■ ^^^ /-l^ ^ • 14.795.04't,08 

•i» 19^ .'j'v^. : - * -^7^262.612.60 

i^^; -T"- -^k- ^^.i^^ ' • lS5:5g^.681.49^ 

; ^ , .^^SJffi-'^^r-J^,^ ^ . , ' ' i • 384.460.63379 ' ' - 

" ' ' ' " 608,858.837.80 - * 

-m chart above sho>vs tlie totaJ amoujits appropriated from the .Educational Trust Fund for the 
years indicated The chart- bclovj.;^o^e»^ of the above apprdprialions granted for institu- 
-.tions of higher leaminc^ ■ -^^^^^ 

T OTAL STAjre^PkOPRUTIONS FOR 

INSTITUTIDNS OF HIGHtt LEARNING t 

- ^ r 2.795:615.00l' ' ■• ' 

V;.^ -4-: . 2^.327.462:08 

"V^ .-"^'s • , . , - - 9.271.462.28 . 

^ I960; ^ ^ ■ " ,22.930.206.83 

1970V ^ - . - . o ' 8)0,167.052.60 ^ 

1974. ■ . • 15S.249,7Sf9.00 ' 



An historic fofWard step was taken in 1973 when lupdr^aiie^r^o.™^^ 
tipn o£ the State DepaWmeht c: Education, Ihe. Stated Boa«l of Edufcation. and th& . 
Governor Alabama s rirst statd^-supported Jkinderg&rten program was provTaed 
by the State ^isIatuni-fighj^kinder^artenVogranis were financed — one was* 
provided for^^h distria of the State Boafd of Education members. ■ : 
^ Smce the state and county and city systems have moved-^jrwird in 
getting th^r schools accredited either by tW Staie Department of Education or^ 
the regional aa:rediting agenc>-. In 1971 there were only 6 percent of iheiel^ : 
mentary scho^s accredited whereas in 1974 over 30 percent were acci^e^^ 
Ninety-eight percent of the senior high schools are accredited. Standarck foc^f 
creditation are being revised and through the process of accreditatio^JS^i^ 
will be upgraded. ^. ; t^., j^^^7 

A host of other improvements have been accomplished. Twenty-eight jrade 
schools or institutes h^e been-upgraded to technical college Sixty area voca- ^ 



tional schools are now in operation throughout, the state. The number of teachers 
in vocational ^du^£bn including those in 'atea schools and industry has^^r 
creased from-Mreii 1970-71 to 2,291 in 1974-75. In 1970-71 there were 21,286 
jBludents atteral^^nimior colleges within the sWe. During 1974-75 the number of 
students increiaBed- to 40,§58. junior college^^)rograms of study have been ex- 
panded to include extensive nighttinie cp^irse offerings as well as adult basic 
education. ' ^ ^ 'i:- . ^ 

' In 1972 the Alabania State Department otEd^cation began utilizing the team 
approach in- the deployment of consultants^lf^Bssist local scliool systems in 
programs of teacher in-service eduC^OT^Jh^bnsuhat^^^ visit school 

systems, assist in establishing needs, ara provide training'sessions designed to 

' imjJiwe teaciierjOTinpetehcies. This team concept tojjrovide professional service 
for local schoof systems has been highly .successful.^-' ' . • . 

The State Legislature in 1973. provided funds for the establishment of a first- 

; year-teacher pilot . program ift Alabama. The first-^ear-te^er program is. 
designed to ^ist first-year teachers on a continuir^ bdsis during.ther^inatial year 

. of teaching experience. Two^regions of the state were'^elected as pilot projects, 
dne at the Uoiversily of Alabama in Ktirjih^am serving surrounding school 

' -systems and another at Auburn UniVfersityj providing sejvice to that area'^of the 
state.' Nearly 700 first -year teachers have bfeen served sincR the b^inmng oT this 

: pilot effort.. / / , ' " ■ ^ 

^ -One of the problete that has plagued publiQ£ducation tlfiS^i^out^thl^iy^^ 

:^is the inability to operate 4he schools at .a levef ^f^^&ellence whfch is dfefc'n^le . 
for the best interests of the children amd society^nie quest for excellencevyi''v 
education is^never ending. Lack of sufficient -^v^s&ue to. purchase'the ka*** " 

""-^servic^ to attain a higher degree of excellence been a'reality-all c 

"^^ast. With tbe^increa^ in financial support which b^lik-acHieve 
bama^a higher^^d^i^ of adequacy been attaafted thao was 
yiously. Even though there is morc^mbney aVailabte; inflation, has taken its ioll 

-in the*^ real -purchasing ppwer ;of the\dollars- which are available* for public: 
education, thus, retarding the progreisi^lbward excelltece. ^ * . . 

Teachers arp better ti§ined today than ever before and they are bemlg j5%:ed 
in their ifields of gonlpetQB^^jlaa greater degrec^^gn ever heforeJ^These two fac- 
tors wil] improvc the level <3f e^<iiencylrt the te^ning process' and' the children 
will be beneficiaries. -'.^ . *• 

Since its reorganization m 1972. the administrative functions of the State 
Departmqlit of Education, are implemented by State Superintendent LeRoy 
"Brown and Assistant State Superintendent Erskine S. Murray through an 
organizatiOT of five major divisiohs.*^ . ] 

The Division of-Administration and Finance, directed by H. Kimbropgh, 
administers both federal programs and state services involving largei>2venue 
appropriations,. This division administers federal funds available through -the 
Hementary and Secondary Education- Act, Title HI of the National Defense 
Education Act, and Title IV of the Technical As5lil||^ Civil Rights Act. Other 
services administered by this division range from statistical and accounting serv 
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vices to the administration o( programs such,^ the school food program and t^e 
.^I^.free, textbook program. The E)ivision gf Administration and Finance also directs 
.r^^^school bus transportation services, school architectural s^y^'ices. the use of 
v-surplus property,- and school surveys. Recently the division established the Ala- 
bama Needs. As^^sment Study to determine the critical educational needs of 
the state. The division began conducting an Ecjucational Program Audit for 
. PXOi^^tiuii^ed unde^^ 

impltJment acGountcilbility jip education.^ • . ' 

/ . ' /The-P^^ of Instruction^, headed by ]. C. Bl^r. is directly concerned with 
wha^^s actually taught in the classrooms throughout the slate. It supervises and 
subject-matter areas except those related to vocatioria} education. The 
i .\ various sections within the division include relatively new are^s suqh as Adult 
Basic Ed^'rf^ion. Right to Read. In-Scho)! Educational Television, and the Excep- 
^ tional Children .and Youth Section as well as two administrative scctiijfii^^ 
General Administration and Accrot^ Station Section and the Pupil P^^^^^^^^ 
Vrces Section. The traditional acavir-ic subject areas'arc divided ^nlb tl^^^ 
^Sciences Section and .the Langujgt^d Fine-Arts Section. The fbrmer . i'ncESfe 
social studies, science, and.mathcHTuics as well as civil defense and drug cducff-: 
tion. Tvhile the jatter includes English^ reading,' speech and drama, ^orefgn ^ 
languages, music, and art. Health, Physical Education. Recreation. -and'. Driver ' 
tind Traffic Safely Education constitute a separate section.- . , . y / ' 
- Ma;iy of the specif programs, opnducted Dy the division of Instruction have 
. bcjen mentioned in connection with curriculum changes and innovations within 
• the public schools. In addition, the division directs" a first-year-tcacher pilot 
progfiim designed to guide and assist first-year teachers as well as to examine 
, teacher attitude and compet^Jric>-. In 1973 the divis.ion assumed 'ihe^resporisi Wlrty 
_ of administering:the states first public.. kindergarten program in-'eight pilot ^n- 
. Jers.= The division also provides mulli-cnedia resource services, to schools and 
organizes^edircalional workshops for the contihuous profcssional devcloprpent of 
all teachers and professioijal efiiplciP^ees.5^'* ^' - 

Th(-Division ofDcpartmental Services, headed byFrank'T. ijpeed, piroviHes'" 
administfttive services for the en-tirg department." The >1ail,"Filc5i';^tid SuppRes 
•/ ' Section, for- exaiTiple/ perfdrpTS the important function of suppllxingc.^of^fic ' 
-.raa^RijIs, It distributes the mail and ma'inta ins fifes for the Stale Superintendent 
■ of.Ed^ucatibn and orher officials<on various programs and topics relatediJo educa- * 
tion.^ £;ft^^ Ar4s Section'^rints and publisfies depaVtmenlal l^a-etins ^ 
. newsRrtters,*emplo>ing .a^ staff of. layout dgj;igncrs, illustrators." 
workers. The. Personnel Section plays;a vitalrole inihe operation of the de^art- 
mem as it maintains lists ^potential (jmployces as well as a record of all'those 
N^aaually employeci.-"^ . ^V-;^^^^^^^^ * . ' * 

A/ Other sections within ^^ffi of Departmental ,S(irviCes are Nlaria^fr- 
- ment Information. Planning jj^d* Evaluation, Research. E^ta Processi- ar.c, 
* ... Training and^teacher (>i:^fication. T^^ ^.pil 
;Informa|Ton System which will phOvide teachers and others with data u. 
mine the learning needs of ^d^'idual si,::dents, Jo help prbvjde a basis for (he- 



prescription of appropriate learning activities, and to evaluate student progress. 
It^is also working toward thcpimplementation of an integrated data-base iftanage- 
mcnt information system (MIS). This effort is funded through an ESEA and 
is based on the logic that data is a resource which can be classified, stOTed, and 
used for many applications from a siriglc^sior^ areai. An operational inte^ated 
data base of linriited scd^ is expeded by ^£,1975." 

The Division of Vocational Education .ana fcommunily Colleges, under the 
leadership of T. L Faulkner, supervises the activities of junior colleges andktech- 
nical colleges, provides industrial development training, and supervises ^men- 
tary aftd secondary vocational education programs. The division js subdivided 
into several branches to carry on its duties. Jhe Program Services Branch is con- 
cerned, with curriculum development, vocational teacher e^u'cation and certifica*^ 
tion, approval of vetcjrans' training, the development of instructional materials, 
accreditation of school programs related to vocational education, ^career educa- 
tion, and guidance and placement. The Program Supervision Branch is composed 
of specialists who^serve schools in the areas of agribusiness, business and dffice 
education, health occupations, home economics,. distributive education, trade and 
industrial edilcGtionf'industrial arts, adult vocaj^cffial programs, and cpoperative 
education. The..Siipport Data B^nch includes. research aind evaluation services, 
manpower training services, construction coordination services, -and long-range 
planning. The » Manpower Txajt^^^ Service is currently oi;gani&ing trainingfi, 
programs for^thc disstdy^intagra^!^ and underemployed throiighotitY^ 

the^state.^, ' '"^'f^ '-^^fe^' ■ " ( - 

. Several innovative Wo jectSBcKailso developing in the Junior College Branch 
and Technical College Branch, The Walker County Trade School, Under thfe 
si^Kjrvision cffiie Technical College Branch, is combating- the energy sKiSctage 
with a Minii^M^echnology Prq^arn designed to supply Alabama mining com- 
J)anies with an estimated requirement of 4,000 to 5,Q00 new employeies. The 
-KITP will be used in a new facility costing '$450,000. The U. S. Bureau of Mines 
is providing S91:000^fpr eguipmcnt, and several Alabama mining companies are 
providing a^^-adct^Jf^^jane for instructional equ^n^L-^Tlie 

newly dev^ed.«^^^«^ train stydents to repair and'opcra!^S$n . 

equipment an^^^TA^^r hydraulic systems Tis Well as teacJ| tKi?^^i?lding ^ 
techniques and dttWiiS^fc . * • " 

Another schooK th^^^Bfessem^ is devdlpj^^jijiroj- 

~-ect for energy cortserl'alion and ehvironmcntal research. Students in this;n^.' 
pn^ram will be trained in technical skills such as building construction, instafw^ 
tion of \h eating and cp(Sing^equipment' and maintenance of-equipment. Students 
will also particip^^n'ehvironmental research in-4he-development of a program 
to demonstrate" energy* conservation. The Di^ion of Vocational Education and 
Community Colleges ^constantly vfrorking vvit^^milar programs to help Ala- 
bama become a fiflly employed and.econorpi.cally efficient^stafe.'^ ^ . * 

Thc5 state program of rehabilitation and crippled children services 6perated 
as a paii-qf the Vocational Division until 19B5 when it was made a separate divi- 
sion. Today the Divisiocf of Rehabilitation and Crippled Children, under the 



°^ George- M. Hudson, provides specialized sffrviccs to handicapped 
.persons of-tho slate. Unlike other divisions within the department. iJ is concernpd 
with helping persons overcome a physical or fncntaJ- disability and is not in- 
volved with instruction^ education. The Crippled Childrens Service, for exam- 
ple, treats state residerirfcliildren who suffer from such crippling conditions as 
cerebral palsy, heart disease, cystic fibrosis, brain tumtir. visual defects, hearing 
loss, cleft palate, and others. The family physician usually refers the child to one 
of the eleven re^al centers in the state. Eligibility for treatment is determined 
by She staff through an evaluation of the treatment plan and thefamily's financial 
situation. Although the major source of funds for the program comes from direct 
appropriations by the Stifte Legislature and federal grants, families when able 
assist with the costs. The clinics which ^ire staffed with qualified nurses." social 
. workers, and physical th^rap^ provide out-patient services such as laboratory 
services, speech ihcn^. atifitory training, nursing service, family counseling, 
and other social services. .The clinics provide hospitalization and Surgery when 
necessary.^ . . 

Opportunities for the handicapped arc. provided ^ough Vocational 
Rehabilitation. This^^program is.designed to preserve, restore, or develop the 
. .. , ability of"^disabled men and women for gainful employment-. Eligibility for Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Services is based upon, the presence of a physical or jnental 
.disjibUity which is a substantial handicap to employment. The program' deter- 
- -rnKines the extent of the clients disability andTiis potential rehabilitation:-It also 
determines work^ tolerance and adjustment difficulties and offers needed coun- 
seJmg and guidance services. Physical restoration which indujles medical and 
psychiatric treatment, sui^ery. braces.' and'othsr aids^afe. furnished. After at- 
, .tending to the physical needs the prograxnpj'ovides job training in colleges, trade 
. schools.- business schools, o? through w^^ops.- on-the-joia training. corr(»i!fln-> 
. denoT. or private lessons. The final task is^securing employment for thel^nt. 
whjch is accomplishedjhiiough cooperation with^ivale business and rndfistry." ' 
: ■ ' Sint^ 1954 the-stOry'bf higher education in Alabama is one^of changes and 
idevelqpments- to-' meet- the growing nefeds and demaiids of the Alabama people 
. and culture. The slatei now has mcreasingly large nqmbers of schools and col- 
leges to support. This is ia-Jceeping jvith a nation&l -trend to bring college-level ■ 
courses ^Iciser t*) the honies of students; "'FollowiitgVhis t^. 'Alabama invl972b 
- had approxlfiMtebr-nfre^ junjpr'colleges. six ' ^irivaTe junior colleges, eighteen 
pri«Je senior colleges, an^ fiftels^state-sUpported-senior colleges.. Financial' ex^ 
' pendJtures to^siipport these institutions gradually inci^ased during the 196(^ 
and 1970 s.. and in 1972 3^06.444.000 was appmprfat^'ifor higher education or' 
^approximately S936 per fuH;^Urne college stud*t.-This amount appropriated for * 
higher education was about 15 percent of the Siate taxes for 1971-72." 
_ V The collegecurriculum in Alabama has gradSLy expanded(and grown. Ac- 
companying th^ expansion, and seemingly diametflfcally opposMTto it, has been 
the movement. To increase specialization and to namav the scope of the college . 
, curriculum. In essence, however, what resulted'is that many colleges and univer- 
sities in the^ ftate" Hlave^.e^avorfe^V-provide a. broadened curriculum witit 
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specially designed corses in most major areas of learning for all students. In this 
^^naoagr all gradusit^might«ci)e expected to gain a balanced education plus a mod- 
) ern specialized field.«2 ^ - " 

The University of Alabama reflects theN^reat changes that colleges and 
universities have undergone in the last twenty years in the state! Epllowing the 
turmoil surrounding initial attempts to integrate the University in'wSe. Fraok A,' . 
Rose succeeded Oliver C. Carmichael as president of the school. Durii^*1^e*s 
. presidency a 5 million dollar Greater. University of Alabama QeveFopment. . 
Program* and a 42. million dollar capital improvement prcgramTjiegan. Additional 
dormitories were built-to house increased enrollment. The school ^inaugurated 
programs in American Studies and International Studies, In June. 1963. the 
University was integrated, and the first black graduate received hor iUyjna in' \ 
May, 1965. In 1965 Rose designated the University's expandin<i; op rations in 
'Huntsville and Birmingham^ branch jcampuses. In 1967 a School of Social 
Work was established, and in 1968 the School of Commerce an-. Business Ac- 
ministration was redesignated as^a coll^,;«5i^re%ned as presideni >. 1969. 
'D^ing his teem, student enrollment doubled fr^^^B.OOO. {^12,000: and total 
.assets, legislative and non-legislative support, anid'ope'rating budget tripled.^ 

Rose s successor was David Matthews. At the time^bt Matthews' selection as . 
president of. The University of Alabama, the Board of 'trustees restructured Ihe 
University administration to meet the changes of the previous yqar^^ppoint- 
ingpresidents for theUniyexg^of Alabama in Binniigham and'^n^tiithts 

The University attempt^^ become a leader inJneeting clialleng;es facing 
higher education^In l^^iQthe University made a bold departure fronf the tradi- 
tional academic aJ^proachlDundeigi^uatc ediidStion with the creation of 
New^GollMe, a pi^ram cenfttfed.afc^^ stu^y and interdisciplin- 

ary G0tt«^ork tailored to stir^^iEbJi^tual potential. Among other academic >' 
JniM^tions are the.-Computer Pft^rei^je^am, Xhe^As^Menm Term offering . ^ 
oppo^H'^^^-^^^ Tech{T5flegy Program " 

'^^^^ " A PcQsidential Venture'JBuhd was initiated 

iteaching-leaming process:^ . ' - 
nqe was^alslishfed. in,:i971, the only such 
^0 of Comn^nity Heal^'&rvices^vvas'begun 
lUnity health Care in ^Alabama. ^i\t the same 
r together under the new School-of Coh- 
. , ^he University were strengthiencd. Jn t^' 

past two years, for example, ch^ns'of InsWanc'^:Ejank*rxg:^and Transportation 
have been, established in-the^Cbll^e of Gcimmerce aipd Busiitess Adrajfastra- 

.-fcaw^hodl in^^ontgoriieiy symbol^ss.the 
^ _ — s0vices: The actives pKarticipaypnwOf ithe 
University with sixdther highly diversifi^d,colleg%s ani universities in jhe^Ta- 
bama Consortium for the IDevelopment of Higher EdiijpStioii symbolizes die 
University's cooperative approach tp raising educational standards.* r ' 
^ Today Jjlie Unive^il^of Alabama is stressing:two aspects hf its^charge \oJ 
serve the state. The UniVcniity-stJives tojje knbwn as a place of inteUectuaTex^^ 
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•^^ .V ,:?iten^ for individuals seeking an uiidergraduate education that will develop 
." ^----'V.^ea^^^^^ to.its fullest. Accomplishing this objective does not mean 

jr^^ tes?^™^ upon graduate and professional education. On the con- 

?i^^ 'li^^$.uch an approach demand's \an inqufeifive, caring, and an aggressive 
^^^^^''^^^^^^ ite.exfJerhsenn 'research as a means to the end of bothfeach- 

'^•i^^^^ second asp^ t^f the school's emphasis is outreach. Out- 

government through the Buneau^f 
Marine Science Institute, 

^l^^.lhe* JvjVtumf^^^^ tfie Center for Business and Economic 

:HGsearc1%: It ahoMnvolves attention to health needs through such agencies as the 
Ceriter for Developmental and Learning Disorder^the Speech' and Hearing 
t; Center, and Psychological ClinicT^ther outreach^ vol vements include the 
shov^boat.A/abMicf Belle, the fulDiiee SingersVand%t:\University Symphony 
On:h)j§tra,..aIUof^wrhich serve as touring vehicles for culture and entertainm^rrt 
throughout ^Uabama: as well as the 50,000 non-resident students who ^niially 
'^r. participate in the University's continuing education programs all over the state. 
In summary. The University of Alabama seeks to accomplish its charge as the 
* state public university by implementing to the fullest. its:?fnbtto: teaching — 
research — service. Fifteen major divisions, forty-two academic depa^ments. 
and Qver/ifty institutes and service agencies help fulfill the Un i vers ity'i mission. 
^ Irt 1973-74 the University enrolled 14,938 students and awarded 2,241 under- 
. ./^graduate and 1.242 graduate degh?es.^ V - ; 



Auburn University passed through the burgeoning post-Wo]^ Wartf^ears 
under the capable.leadership of Ralph B. Drdwgt^ who becg^jDresident oF the 
institution in 1^948* Perhaps the best single indicatfeiiof Au^^:^growth under 

^ Draughon's'^' administration can' be ascertained in^the nuSiiDer of degrees 
awarded. In- the ten years ending in 1955rAubum awarded more degrees than it 
did in the years from 1872 to 1945. When Draughon left office in 1965, a record 
of £7, 457 degrees had been awarded during his presiclency.^ More than twenty 
major buildings and^ormitories were constructed under Draughon inihe never- 
ending race to catch up with enrollment growth. Among the more important were 

. VV. Vann PjJrker Commons Building and RalpS Brown O^fhpn Library. 

Auburn joined the Alabama Educational Televigj^^^^^jR^n October, \ 
1955* Throug^ this irjedium Auburn became a part of^^^^^^ng education* 
program throughout ^he state.* Educational television c^e^^^^^closed^ circuit 
service. to the campu% inj^61 and added remote facilities in' l^GBi;*^*,. 

Because legislative appropriations did QOt keep pace with growth". Auburn 
UnijVersity and other state institutions suffered financial troubles^in the- late 
Tfifties. Draugjion's leadership was especially effective in bringing together all 
educational, interests Jn Alabaifia te develop a coordjnated legislative budget. 
State appropriations to Auburn increased 170 percenlMn'Ifi^p f960's-^ With Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute becoming Auburn University on January 1, 1960, the 
Legislature thus recognized the status which Auburn had obtained in tfcie educa- 
tional program of the state. The first black admitted to Auburn University was 

' ■ " • - '■**'"V)i<f 



. enrolled in the Graduate School in January, 1964. In the fall of 1972 thfere were 

212 blacks enrolled at the University.^ ' \ 

V-^.' Harry M. Philpottbecame president of Auburn in 1965. He continued the 
•Building program of the previous administration and launched a program of his 
. .bwn,. Among other" buildings Haley Center, the towering ten-story Arts and 
Sciences Education complex, was completed in 1969. In 1971 Auburn's School of 
^Veterinary N4edicine, the oldest in the South and th^> sixth oldest in the nation\ 
moved into its new six million dollar complex on' a 200-acre site. The FlsheriesA 
Building, housing t^^^institution's world renowned fresh water fish program,' J 
and the Fine Arts Theatre Building were two additional structures completed in. 
. late 1972. wRh ih6' addition of these new facilities, the University had sixty-two 
major classrooms, research, and service buildings, with two million square feet 
of assignable space.'^ ■ ^ 

Philpott began planning for Auburn\University at Montgomery in 19B7. * 
Although legal barriers delayed the beginning of the freshman class until 1969, 
substantial progress has since been made in building a campus, recruiting a 
quaKfied faculty, and developing a .library. The AUM campu^ enrollment 
reached 2,050 in the fall .of 1972, a thirty-three percent increase over 1971. Plans ^ 
project an enrollment of 5,500 students by, the end of the 1970's.^ 

Auburn University initiated^n 1967 a penetrating study of the entire instruc- . 
tional program. As a result a liberal educational prpgram providing a foundation 
year of study in languagsg^d literature.- history, natural sciences; 
mathematics was initiated in 1969. The graduate program at Auburn grew con- 
siderably, and by July,^^72, the degree of Qoctor of Philosophy was available in 
seventeen departments and in four interdepartmental or interdisciplinary 
programs. The Doctor of Education degree was available in. five departments. 
' through June, 1972, iXotal.of 8,632 graduate degrees were awarded by Auburn 
University. 646 of which -were doctoral degrees.^-* ' ' ^ 

. At the beginning of the fall term in 'September, 1972. Aubum^niversity re- 
tained its status the laiwsl school on one campus in Alabama with an enroll- 
ment' of 14.528. ,^ay^ Auburn University, in the. words of Philpott ^ds "on 



'She thr^hold *of jgreat ^ogress and achievement. "^'^ ^ _ 

• feck^onville Stalfe Uiy versity.located in northeast Alabama is another'^college " 
vyhich has'^^t&omg a multipurpose instirutionin the la$J.twenty years. Under the * 
^e^dership of liSistoni Cole, 'enrollment, accompanied By -an -expanded cur- 
^"culum, in the college^rose tremendously after World War /I. To encompass 
^ese chaftgdscffee riame of the institution was dwjlged in 1956 from.Jacksonville 
. ■ •Sjpfe Teac^rs^^Cq^ to' Jackisonville State College. The increase in.enrgllment 
--:and>1h^ the curriculum continued so that in 1966, once again, 

/ ;)J^^^^^orf:s napie, was ch^ ^ 

' ' ^^gd^^nderthe leadership Ernest Stone, who became president of the • 
^^^^v^^ ' [acksonville State University has evolved into a \ar^ pedagogical . 
rt<Sio^^A^liich is diversified, yet individualized to assist studentslintthe areas 
of^iiare^rainin^ preparation. The University offers t hp Bachelor of Arts. ^« ^ 
Bachejor^'bf.S^^^ Bachelor of Science in Education. Bachelor oL Science^ ia-^ -.: 
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Business Administration, Bachelor of Science in Nursing, Bachelor of Science in 
. Medical Technology, and. Bachelor of Science* in Law Enforcement degrees. 
^ Course work is offered in basic engineering, medicine, law, veterinarymcdicine, 
pharmacy, and agriculture. The University offers graduate degrees in English, ♦ 
history, mathematics, education, business administration, biology, chemistry, 
■ music, physical, education, and guidance and counseling.^, 

A summer schod program affords the opportunity for students to cam credit 
toward graduation or to secure, iextend, or renew teacher certificates. The 
■ . ■''^University also maintains at both ike secondary and elen[)ej;g(fiftY levels laboratory- 
schools in which students are^K'en training jn^^kfejgpp^^fen of the principles 
learned and subje(;^^^^;irvthe classes. Thd^D^grtment of the Army pperates 
,a Senior Divisioa;^^§i?aSNfelitar>' Service Branch, Reserve Officers' Training 
Corps unit at Jjij^^wra&^^tate with either.a two-' or four-year program of in- 
struction.^8 ^ o^^^^J^*" ^ . •■, ,. 

Currently tfi!^';are more than fprty-five buildiri'gs'partbe campus with physi- 
cal plants v^ued at more dian fifty million dollars.. Enrolfment figures continue :o 
rise to 5,000 students in 1974 with a faculty and staff in excess of 350 people, 
^^^tfhese programs >ai^^^rvices, combined with a qualified and capable staff, 
arford Jacksanville Sfate University the opportunity to be a leader in the field of 
education and training for the student of today.'^ , . 

Similarly 'Troy State University, originally Troy State Teachers College, 
began to grow.and expand its services after World War II. Enrollment soared 
with veterans and teachers returning to the campus; however, it was during the 
196as that Troy S^S^ University experienced its greatest expansion. In that 
decade more money was spent for school building construction than was pre- 
viously spent forcapital outlay in- the entire history of the institution. The school 
obtained in 1964 a new president Ralph Adams, and in 19.67 a new name Troy 
State University." 

The establishment of the University's branch centers began in 1961 with the 
opening of a residence center at Fort Rucker, Alabama. Its successMn carrying 
educational programs to the military was so immediate and so profound that it 
prompted university officials to open another center in 1965 at Maxwell Air 
Force Base in Montgomery. The courses offered by the tWd centers attracted stu- 
dents in such numbers that by 1966 both were designated brarigtfe of Troy State 

niversityAnd both wev^ authorized -to grar^t 'u^dergraduajJ^nd gradxjate ^ 
degrees. In 1973; University services were cffTe^pw-al' Craig ^'^i^^t^^asc'nn • 
5elma and'at Kurlbull' Field in Florida. Educational opRorli|ff^p 
ported by the school to bases overseas 1n 1974. . ^ ' ^ 

. - To^Jiy the 300-acre campus contains twenty major buildings ancf^a number 
of-service structures. The University is organized into colleges and*schools: the 
College oT Arts and ^iences, tl^LSchool of Business and Commerce, the School 
of Edudetion, the School of Nursing, the Schoorof Journalism, and the School of*" 
Fine Ara:rThe Graduate Division is an important component of the University 
systern.nrhe University continues to.Jeach well over 6,000 students through its 
main campus and its two branches.^^ 




The Universify of Moriteva also'.gonf thro^iTgi^t chahges/and Jia^vi 
' >^ ability to serve (he p(i^plc of Alabama. /aabait^Gollege: '4' it 'ivi' ' 
'Un igs^-S? became {he third i^tit^ljon in ihe s4le to offer graduate in- 
.'^Njhis prclgrajn. begu^np-:^l9i5f, was aimed. prim'arily-'aJ (he furtlV^ - 
Jing ofNeacher? in Alabarmg. In. 195& Alabama "^GQllegc^ bet^me cbedu^' 
.liondl, Ejirolimenls otripled. from .1957-63 during the pre«dWncy of Howard 
PhilWps. Delds P. CuJp served as^ president from 1963-68. As 'laid almost all , of 
his predec^ors. he stressed classroom gerfq^iiangcio (he-facull>^-fle initrated ' 
^. Jhc lar^esr^uilding program in .^%^^^^'s history, whicH resultednn six new 
- .;buildings andthe::ext^^^ri^^i|^| Qlhcrs, The modem gymha^fuhi? stu-'" 
^^JV"'0"-- '^'^'^^^^^^^^jiart of this effort? Further renovation of 
^chaslrbom buildings contitlued un^the current president of Montevallo, Kerr, 
mit A. Johnson, who was appoinle*to his position in 1968. Funds were obtained ^ 
to n-stt^^d renovate two buildings of historical importance on campus. King-' 
Hous^^^^jReynolds^ Hall. Two new academic buildings and two dormitories 
w(?rt! iilso Constructed.^^ 
■ . . -Y.' . ., - / . ■ 

'0 In 1969 \hk school was renamed the University of Montevallo. mainly ^ 
because schools comparable/to Montevallo were of university status. Ad- 
. ministratively the University^ was organized into three colleges: Arts and 
^ Sciences. -Business, and Educafion. A fourth college. Fine Arts, was subse- 
quently organized, Bet^i^n 1968 and 1974 enrollnient rose from 1^60 to aif all^' 
time high of ^more than 3.000. Much of the increase could be traced to a 
strengthening of the graduate program, which now series an increasing number 
/Of.students on a full-time basisJ** ^ _ 

- . . J^^^ '^^^b its beginnings -^and tradiFion, the University continued to add to 
; l^s^^pr^^*^^ to the ne^eds of the state. In recent years the response has 

^l^en-p/^ sf^^ technical nature: -a department of speech pathology^and 

.laiidiol^; housed in a modem^new facility, a greatly expanded social work 

program, and as\ educational television studio and production center in conjunc- 
^ tion with the Alabama Public Television Network,. The Alabama Traffic Safety 

Center on the campus is the rm|textensive facility of its ifcnd in the SoiUheast., 

The campus is the site of numercS;fe<X)nferences and worktops because of its ■ . 
-facilities, location, and beauty. Evcnt^^such as the state Future" Homes^kers of ' 

America convention host visitors from all over the world ' ^'^"^ 

Tuskegee Institute has Served the pepple of the state by expanding and ' 
changing its educational phDgrams. Under the administration of its fquWh presi- ' 
^^r, Luther H. Foster whose tenure began in 'l953VTuskegee Institi^te^expan^^^ 
ufto a thiicfer million dollar plant^on 5,189-acres of land. Its cuifrent 0(>^rating bud-,; 
get. is sixt^n million dollars^ ther&rojimcnt is 3,200 students, arid faculty and " 
staff ^^^iDers number one thou^Jid,*^ , / ^ ' . 

. Tuskegee institute Is a' professior^l, scientific, and'techriicarinstjtutionwith ^ 
a Strang. liberal arts base, for- all -aspects of the curricujia. Its offeriK^s are at the ' 
university levek^d include thirty-three UndergradyaWoii^^ . 
ate degree-granting- courses :af study in si^major areas: College of /Irts and . 



^ Sciences, Schtigls^ of Applied? Serv'ices, Education, Engineering,^ursing, and 

■ VetiJrinary Medicine.'^ . ' . 
• The Institute has enrolled more than 57,000 students' during its nine decaides 

of service. Its living alumni today number approximately 24,000: Th^ are to be 
found in all parts of the country and throughout the world. More than 80 percent 
of all black veterinarians in the United. States have graduated from Tuskegee, 
and the Institute has supplied 92 percent of all black professional foresters.'* 
These examples obviously show Tuskegee Institute's commitment to^prepare 
blacks in professional areas in which employment opportunities are emerging." 

Tuskegee continues the tradition of service to disadvantaged people, and its 
efforts were helped tremendously by the establishment in 1969 of- the Human 
Resources Development Center with a grant ^m the W. W, Kellpgg Foundation. 
The Center coordinates the Institute's outreach programs, conferences, and basic 
. adulr education offerings. The Institute has entered into contracts with 'the 
United States Agency for International Development in recent ye^rs'to provide 
assistance in vocational education for Indonesia, to establish teacher training in- 
stitutes in Liberia, and to help with the development of the poultry industry in 
several African^ nations.** 

Florence State University's name ^:hange to the University of North Alabama 

■ ill August, 1974, symbolizes that institutions expansion^ino^ -1954. -The 
^'^pganization of a Graduate Division in 1956 proved tQ be of majoc importance to 
^^fe University. In 1974 graduate. degro<5s b^an io be awarded in elementary 
?gBducation, Secondary education, school administration, supervision of instruc- 

J^tiort, readwig s^ialization, counseling -and guidance, and business administra- 
^'^^ students ejirolled in the fall of 1973, 393 were in graduate 
study. The huflfiber increaaM -to 517 in the 1974. sumn^^ , . 

Personnel services uftderweri^ great changes. Until/tfie i950's there had ' 
been a D^ari of W^men but no Director of Men's ^Aff^s, which reflect^ .the^ 
double standard oT conduct regarding women that w^- prevalent at the time." 
$2? ' . Gradually"the personnel staff 'came to' be professionally trained as advisors and 
^^f^ - counselors to better serve the students. Social activities, cultural events; housing, 
employment, financial aids, and referrable services are today all part of the 
Uni-versity offering. A massive biJilding program began in 1960. Through ,ajd 
from Florence Housing Authority, thirty-two aci^ of. land were added to thi&;^ 
cam'pus. Eleven strtlttures were^puilt with borrowed funds, bond' issues, and 
acadeDW*grants from federal programs. « * 1 ? ' 

"or reasons for the SHccess of the Uni^rsity of Nprtn Alabama have 
been small chsses, personal interest in students, high academic standard^, proud 
alumni, ^d an ever-changins^rogram that mpels^ the dcrnands.of the time. At 
present there is^ strong mw^ment toward sj^ialized. higher education to meet 
ernploymeVj^pppOTunities^r^ University wants to include pre-professidnal and 
professional prep)arationofetudents in a variety of fields in the arts and sciences, 
business, education, and^rsing and allied health sciences. Service to students 
and community througmne utilization of staff and facilities and the generation of 
new*knowledge.througiifeTC and institutional research are basic purposes 





, - •- .. - ■ - . 

of the insti^iOT^e wider range of ac^einip offering and the more abundant 
.finaiicial^ have not, chahged- the ggals of higher education In 

■ •■-Rbrenc»>...^to^^^ havaaddeS a new dimension which^as creatfcdMritcrest 

thitHighCHif -the : Z. - . T ^ 

■ " A 'major;.^^^^ liigher education in^c was the 

establishmentjof the University of^abama in Birmingham- In I95?r^ the 

^ :.^lBiriningh^m Ebaensiori of The University of Alabama was.relocat'ed on the Medi- 
cal Cen^rcampu^ the foundation w^ laid for a totally distixjct imiversity; The 
presence of non-health science courses fostered .aipirit of cq^cratib^ Their 
coming made it possible for potential medical, dental. and'alHecl^aith^ 
to take large segments bf their pre-professional work on .campusT^^ver: the 
cou^s^ provided opportunities 'for growii^ numbers bf-Mpdicd-^Ccntcr 
emp^ees to pursue college course work. In the fifties^ throQ^^ six- 

^ tieslhe undergraduate and graduate departments oTthc two schoofe'iontinucd to 
grow." ^ ^ , ' . ^ 

In 1966 th& President of The University of Alabama and that schools Board 
. of Trustees decided to^ transform the Birmingham Extension Center into a four- 
^^J^a^^llfege of General Studies under a vice president for Birmingham affairs, 
^qs^ Volker. In 1969 the-Board granted'full university status upon the Bir- 
^^TOi^hajTi campus aria . Volker ' becaxge president. Simultaneously thc^entire 
.^versity of ^ Alabaittia^ system, was , reorganize, with the campuses at 

■ T^caloosa,. Birmingham, and^yuntsville each having its own president to report 
drrectly to the Board of Trustees. The University'of Alabama in Biijiincb^i ' 
graduated its first students in 1970>^ ^Mtx 



-in 197,1 the Col lege. of. General StCidie'J^^Yenamed UniversityJCoIIege. The 
new entfty contaihgd ^chQDk,o^^Eh^ Educ?*tion,''H[uq3ariiti^. 



, . . , , — o .^.(^,Business Education, Huqjapities. 

Natural Sciences am^ Mairh^ Social and Behavior^ Scicnees. Ih addi- - '^ 

tioh to^feringvthe baoiJ^ure^^ each of the six schools of Urfiversity 

^ Colfegc pffered gradiwlt^^mt'k.' Frxnn Juhc, 1970, through' iSnef 197$,v^ Ph.D. ^ 

degrees anda,ll5/M.A.«^^ awarded by the U^ivWit^of Ala- ' 

- bama at^Binningham.«igj^ " * > . ^ 

Approximately 7.4S) stucfents registered for classes in the University Col- ' - - 
: lege in the fill semester of 1973. During the academic year 1973-74.^^^ ' " 

^^College. servecSiThe cducatipifal nQMfejOf more than ll,OOCfetudents. It has 

(Jiyerse undergradviate ^udent bod^^^ on» quarter of the students being over r 
^the age oT tvycnty three, and. 50 perccn^^ *. ' 

*studcn|s have full-time j9bs and 2qi5|n;cnt working part-time.» • 

. '^e black ooriimuhity of Birmingham has'bceri -among the f^t to recognize 
• -the programs at'Univcrsity of Alabanria in K)^|^ham«as valuaBkJor' upward 
: social mobility. In the ainjlergraduatc student body, blacks represent more than 
Hi peric^nt of the enrollment -^d some 16 percent of the cnrollmt>nt-in each of the 
schools of Nursing, qpnimun|ty and Allied HealtlTResources, Snd the Graduate • * 
School. Perfiapsl^^ on minority ^grdup^wthnbc felt ini- 

present al^df the health schoofe have in- 
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/creased ;their enrollment of blacks who will soon be practicing in the health 
V professions,^ 

Today approximately. 130 foreign riatibrials from forty-one countries are 

studying at the University. Tlie? largest portion of them come for advanced, train- 
ing in the health sciences, but ah increasing number matricqlate in the programs 
_of versity p)l 1^/^^ ^5 J^™^5gham^^ 

"l:dmpelel1t faclJll5^ a'wldc 'variet'sTorco^^ 

rqi^nd availability of curricula throughout the day and evening to bring educalibh 
to people of the state.**' 
- . The Univereity of Alabama in Huntsvillc is aribther part of the University of : 
Alabama System. Academic programs were initiated in Huntsville in 11^56; in 
.1963 degree opportunities at the masters level were provided; in 1964 degree 
prc^rams at the baccalaureate level u^ere initiated. Doctbmf prqgrams b physics 
and engineering were initiatpd in. 1971. In 1973 the University of Alabama in 
Huntsville received itszfirst resident in family practice and its first medical stu- 
dents taking clcctiyes^toWardthe^ degree from the University bf Alabama 
School of Mcdicine/The Univer is accredited by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Schools:. T^^ 332-acrc campus cbrisists bf eight ^uildirigs, all of 
Vvhid^ave been cbnstrScteii since" 1960. They contain modern equipmeiS and • 
exemplify modern functional design. . ' : 

A spectacular example bf the vast expansion of higher education in the state 
was the beginning bf the University of South Alabama at iyfobile in 1964 with 276 
students, rsfow a.stroRgly based institution beginning its second decade, it antici: 
paled that 1974 fall quarter registrations were expected to exceed 5,900. Mbst re- 
cent expansion of the schoohincludes construction bf a new Medical Sciences 
Building, Humahities Building, and a new Infbrmatibri Geriter. In 1974 approx-_ 
imatcly thirty-five new faculty tnembers jbiried the University. A new Graduate^' 
School offers master s degrees in biology, English, mathematics, and psycholo^: 
The school has a Departmeril bf Dramatic Arts and College bf Business and 
Mariagemerit. Thc:Uhiversity operates the Dauphin Island Se^ Laboratory ancj 
plans tb initiate a now jburnalism program:^^ 

• One of the more impbrtarit programs is the Evening Stu^fes Program which 
makes it possible for part^e students to obtain an undergraduate. degree in six 
yeafs br less. The program serves Nubile area residents: Another important 
aspect of the University of South AlabamgJs the three-yiEf^r-old College bf 
Medicine, which will help supply much-needed doctors thrbughbut the state.^^o 
Livingston Uriiversity., like many other higher institutions bf the South, 
evolved frbm an Arke-bcllum academy. In 1835, a group of citizens in Livingston 
began a fund for education, but it was nb^ until 1839 that an academy came into 
existence. In 1883v the^tate legisjature passed a byi apprbpriating $2,500 a year 
to establish it as abnormal school for whjte*girls. 

. __Thi>* state assumed , active control of the Normal School in 1907. In 1910/' 
G. W. Brock vi^as elected president. During his tenS^e of more than .a quarter of 
a century, the College experienced steady growth and progress in every phase^ . 
of its activities: The institution al Livingston cbminued as a nbrm^l school until ' 
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1929, when it became Slate Teachers College; hiviingslon, Alabama, with the 
authority to cdrifer the degree of Bacheiot of Science.- In 1947 the Cbllegc was 
. authbrizccLby ihe State Board of Education to confer the degree of Biichelbr of 
Arts. In 1957 the name of the institution was charigcid to Livingston State Gollcgp 
by an act of the Stale legislature, 
v yyinpon^^^^ 

out of Liviffisjon, Stale College by an Act of the State Legislature in^67; imple- 
mented br r^l . - — - 



the' State Bc^rd of Education in 1968. in 1969; the Trustees of 

tivingstqA l|niversity author the College of Education and the School of 
Graduate Studies to offer a prc^ram leading to the degree of Master of Science 
;^ Education. _ _ . 

l ersily seeks to provide its^udents with a sense of historical events; 

ferasp the significance of rapid change which occurs in our world; 

and an appreciation and enjoyment of the aesthetic values oflife. The students 
are guided in their efforts to deepen their understanding of man s6 IhaWhey may 
baiter fit knowledge to their own needs and those 6f.SQGi«iyr \ 

Livingston University is accredited by the Southern Association of Alleges 
and Schools arid by the National Council for the Accreditation of Teacherjduca^ 
tidri. This accredition gives regional and national rccognitidri to credits and' 
degrees earned at the University: . ^ 

Alabama State Uriivcrsity; a coeducational insiilution, was founded in 1874 
at Maridri, Alabama, as ^ 'The State Normal School and University for Colored 
Studerits and Teachers;^ On February 25, 1887, the^State Legislature changed 
the name of the school to^'Thc Alabama Colored Pedple's Uriiversity'' and autho- 
rized 9 movq to Montgomery In 1887. During the'follbwing FebrUary, the Ala- 
bama Supreme Court held that public furids could not be expended forsupport 
. of the school as a university. Without benefits of state funding. President William 
Burns Paterson mari%ec} takeep the school in opprallon with only tuition income . 
and prjvate cdntributibris. To assure state support for the school, the Legislature 
in 1889 chariged its name to ''The Stale Normal School for Colored Studerits." A 
six arid bne-half-acre tract of land was purchased and the schddl riibved to its 
preseinl site. . 

In ^920 the school was authorized to offer a two-year professional cur- 
riculumNin teacher education. In 1929^iHe school was designated "The State 
Teachers College" and the curricujum was expanded to i^ude foUNyeajr, ' 
teacher^training prQgrams.^^1^^^ Board of EducatiM respbnding lb 

publjc demand, authorized gener leading tbMie baccalaure- 

3t| degrees in U^^^^^ The Board alsb chariged theifeme of the 

scfiool to "Alabama State College fdr Negroes." Alabama State was elevated to 
university status in June,4|69. 

TTie University has gradated mdre than 25,000 persons, most of whom 

.became teachers and admiriistratoTST^^.public schools of Alabama and the na- 
tion. Others have fdurid prbriiinericc in the professions and in business. Todays 
the University holds itiembership in the American Association tsf Colleges for - 
Teacher Educatibri and the American Association of State Colleges arid Uriiver- 

; . • -91 
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sities. Alabama State University has had drily six presidents during its 1(30 years 1 
of operation;, > v * i 

in recent years large deribminational schools in Alabama, sdch as the Bap- \ 
tists;Samford Uriivcrsitym: Birmingharn,.ha?e made^r^ • 
.; ' Samfdrd, thori Howard College, moved to a new 400-acre campus in Birmirigham J 
--^-^-l arid bcgart building extensively with the nineteenthTnajOr buirdirig, the ^ 

VCenter, scheduled foe completion in 1975. thirteeri auxiliai^^ buildings have also 
. been add^d as well as the 6,000 sealing capacity, lighted Seibert Stadium,^oi 
Hdw^ard expanded its curriculum in the *1950's to include cduJses riot 
; usually ofrered in a small liberal arts colteg^^ vverc added 

:'iri te{lfcher.educati^, busjncss administratidn, and applied riiusic. The historic 
; and .renowhed eumberland School of Law, established in' 1847 at Cumberland 
^ University in Lebanon, Tennessee, was acquired bj^ Howard in 1961,. In ehxj^ 
^ ' 1 965 the rtnaster's degree prdgram was reinstituted, and the Division of Graduate* " 
^ . Studies was/established. As acdriscquen^^ the instftution 

was rechartered as Sariiford University in 1965. |S? • V - - _ 

/ ^ In 19&6 three divisions were elevated to school status and becameihe School' 

of Business, the School of Pharriiacy, arid the School of Education, eac*h headed 
by a dean. The University cdritiriued to emphasize liberal arts and sciences by're- 
quiring mdst uridergraduatc student^ to complete fiHy-tWp semester-hdurs df 
general curriculurii cpurses.^t" ' ' 

Durinig the turbulent decade of tfie 1960's; Samfdrd University escaped any(^ • 
bvcrt^confrontation with fad elements.- Recdgrifemg4he growing maturity of ' • 
:'students and the value of their opinions, the Uriiversitxadded students to faculty 
^ : committees. In 1968 the administrative drgariizatibn of Samford was restructured: 
^y^, with the appointment of vice presidents for; major areas of responsibility i 
^ academic affairs, firiaricial affairs, and student affairs. At the sarme time, the ' 

\ . Uhivcrsity appdirited deans for Arts and Sciences and ^he Division bf Graduate 
t 1^ 1970 the Division. of pusic obtained school status arid! becariie the' 

Schbdl of Music'with its own dean: In 1972 Samford acquired a Schdbl of Niirs- ' 
*ing which operates m conjunction with the. Baptist^ McdicarCcnters! An*Aij\ 
• Force Reserve Sfficers Training Corps unit, the drily ROTC unit in the entire Bir- 
mingham area, was established at Sariifdrd Uriiversity in 1972. im 

. Most re^^ in eight ^major • 
areas. The Cumberland School of Law* has devcldped iritd the largest law school 
in the state. The school has undertaken Varidus curriculum innovations such as 
the Honors Program, the January Terrii which is a separate school/ tprm in the 
month of Janua^iy, and an crilaiged prc^ram of adult edticatibn classes: Each 
school has riivicwcd its cjjrriculum r in major revisions to update re- 
quircmerits;arid course offerings. Currcntjy under the {^residency of^Leslie S. 
Wright, the . University stilt retains a core of reqiTirements in the liberal arts for 
the entire student body td provide "Academic Excellence in Christian Environ-^ 
mcht."?^. ^ . / 
Another thriving private dcndminatidrial school is the Methodists' Hunt- 
ingdon College in Montgomery. Huritirigddn is a four-year liberal arts college: in 
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1958 the School complei conslrucliba of the Delchamps Student Center. This^ 
: Bail^ing inciudes a swimming pool arid gymnasium which makes possible Inlerr 
collegiate athletics. In 1963 the Julia Walker Russell Dtnihg Hall opened on cam- 
pus, A new dbrmitbry with wings for men and w^^ was completed in 1970.'oo 
_ Undbr its curreri^^ Huntingdon emphasizo^a 

strong-liberal "arts program and'majntains Its 'ties' with the 'United Methodist 
Church, althoygh it has stu^^^^ members from ^il denominations. 

Huriiingdon offers coursGs at night in continuing educatiori, arid in the future it 
win offermore through Search, a new prcgram designed for women inleresled In 
compleiirig college. In these ways the College is allemptirig to prepare Hant- 
■ ingdori students to. meet the,rieeds of a changing socie^^^ 

Judson College, a smali teptist wbriicri s schbof in Marion, expcribhcccl, 
growth in the 1950 s and 1960 s. Iridic:ati\^c of this was the expansion of the: 
physical plant when the Aluriiriae AuditoriVrii was renovated in 1966:; In 1968 
the school dedicated Julia' Tarrant Barron Hall, Robert Bowling Memorial Li: 
brary, a riew gymnasium, a science building, andla-sHidenl union building. Cbri^ 
structibn continued, and in 1969 the school opened another new dbrriiilbry.^o" ' 

Morn important than the growth of thc-physical facilities was the growth of 
the student body; Jiidsbri s continuing emphasis on academic progress with more 
qualified faculty arid stronger degree programs haslcd lo lhe current 600-studcnt 
Ikriiit.set by the College s Board of Trusjccs: jadson is Alabama's only scnibr cbl^ 
lege exclusively for women -and is committed to a basic liberal arts education; 
* The College encourages students to engage iniindcpcnderit study programs, and 
an Honor^ Committee offers the gifted an bppbrturiily to graduate? with degrees of 
distinction. The College has added a cbriiplctcly ricw lianguagc laboratory and 
offers a Junior Year Abroad program. Through affiliation with Birmingham Bap^ 
list Hospital,- judsbri has ari approved pre-medi 

• ' In 1961 Jtidson ran^^^ fourth among sbiHhcrn cbilcgcs arid uriivcrsitics in 
pcrceni of women graduates lisled in Whb s Who bf Ariicricari WbrneTTIfl 1965 a 
thirty-four month B.A., B.S. degree program was\ introduced in the South by jud- 
son. The CdlegtU)ffers twerity^riirie riiajors, professional inlernshtps, overseas 
study prp^r^s, arid an ROTC prc^ram through cross rcgisiralion with Marion 
Instilute.c^rho Alabama Wbmen s Hall of Fame originated at Judson and is 
hbiisj?d in thei college library. - * ' 

• Today Judson is dedicated to anticipating and meeting wbriieris educational 
needs. A Judson acaS^^ dean probably best summed up the schbbls role iin the 
siate by saying, "As women enter fields today thought .of a^ nien s work, Ihey ^ 
will be cxposed to temptatibris irihererit'iri that work f~ they shoul^^^ 
to the hazards as well as the challeriges."'*' ^ . , 

. . .^^J^^^^ ^ ^o^^^J^^2itibnal liberal arts college operated nc^ar 

Huntsville by the Seventh-Day Advortlists, also experienced much post-World 
War II growth. At least eighlecm new buildings have been erected. The school 
achieved full membership in the Soulh(?rn Association of eolleges and Schools as 
a liberal arts coljege in 1961. In 1964 Dakwood College became a member of the . 
Uriiled Negro College Fund. A;V present thfi College property corisists bf 980 



acres, of which 500 are under cMltivatibn.;rhe main campus comprises fdfty 
acrcs.^^2 ' " . \ ' 

.. All increasing number of students come to Oakwodd annually from ^hirty- 
•seven states .and tWentynone foreign countries. The' College offers seventeen 
departments of Instruction.- As of July, 1974, 2,040 stud en t3 had graduatcd^ 
' |he-insUtution7 exciusive-of" its^^ 

ance of the Seventh -Day AdVentist Dehbmination,:.the Dakwood program, of 
Christian education is. focused bbt}> on Christian growth and academic ex- 
cellence."-' , " . ■ 

In the last twenty year^ St. fenard College in CuUmah has evolved frdm a 
high schckjl ahd junior college mto a ftiH accredited four-year liberal arls cbl-. 
lege: .however, this Catholic school operated By Benedictine monks ha^ had an 
uneven growth in enrolM^ In the cnrdllmem slc^^ 500. During the 
.next four years there was a gradual increase to over 800. Reflecting state trends; a 
gradual annual drop in students was evidcrit ih 1969, ?p that by 1973 the College 
enroliment stood at the same^umber that ItTiad-becn ia 1964, 

The College has consisted stressed the liberal arts! St; Bernard's general' 
philosophy of education is baseel on a belief in God and^e need forinoral values 
of conduct. Although the college is operated by Catholic churchrneryjti a definite, 
religious' atmosphere, student of idifferent denominations expcrieni:e hb prej- 
udice. Since the beginning of thqfb^ college, over hajf bf the studcnt'body 
^ has not been .Cathoiic; similarly, a number bf the faciilty and ^taff are not' 
Catholic.^s. . . ' 

_ In the early 1960s a largc-'scSle building prc^ram began which resulted in. 
.the construclion of a college cfiapel tuilding, a faculty house, adining hall, and a 
science hall. Ci)uree offering^ St. Bernard Predesigned tb satisfy 'the needs of 
the students, the majbrity bnvhbm are frorh Alabama: An enrollment drop in the 
early 1970 s, cbupled with irtfl^nary ^resst^^es increasing the operational ex-» 
pehses, forced the College to realign sqmeof its educational prbgranis. Sbme bf ■ 
the science courses whjcfi were fl^pular in the 1960 s have been curtailed in the. 
. 1970 s, . while new socioecqnomic courses wcre ^dded to the curriculum. In 1973 
the College, offered a-.&chclor^ Degree in biblbgy; business, education, English, 
histotyy.maihdmatics, and philbsbphy."^ • - 

P.yer the years St. Bernard Cbllcge has bqei? most responsive to the rieeds of 
the Cullman, community arid the entire North Alabama area; It has played a.ma- 
jor role in the trairiihg bf a majority of the teachers presently wbrking in the Cull- 
rnari Cbunty ScTiobl System. It works djligentlj^ with many ot the area schools in 
deterriiining accreditation needs of teachers and responding to thbse needs 
through curriculum offerings:"^ 

Orie bf _2» Jesuit colleges gnd universities in the United States and 235 
throughout the T^orld, Spring HjH hejr to a renowned and successful ' • 

^system of fesuit liberal education, theisystem derives its traditibris^arid ideals 
from four centuries of academic experience and educatibria.l wisdbrn. 

: ^ Spring Hill College was founded by the first bishop of Mobile, Michael Pbr- * 
tier. After purchasing a site for the college on ^ hill near Mbbile, Bishop Portier 
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wenUS-Franc^ tofind teachers dnd funds fdp the new cqUcgc. Upon his return he* 
; y rented a hotei next to thie college grounds arid started the first semester on May 1. ' 
1830, with an enrdllmerit ofthirty stiidcftls. On July 4 of the same year the bishop 
laid^the romerstdrie of the first permanent building. It stood on the site oKthe : 
- present Adriiiriistratibri^^^B^ fsjovGmBor,,-1831.4: 
' ■ Spring Hill thus takes it place ampng the oidest'coileges the South. It is the 
third bUcsi Jesuit collegH.in,the Hnited States. 
: In 1836 the governor of Alabama signed h legislative act which chartered the . 
■ college and gave it *'fuil power to grant or confer such degree or degrees in the 
arts and sciences,' dt in any art or science . . . as aiT3 usuairy granted or conferral 
by other semiriaries of learning in the United States." This power Was tised in the 
yiowing^year, 1837, when four gr^^^ 

. At the, request of His- Exceirericy, Archbishop- Tboleri of Mobile, the coHege 

became cdeducatidnal jri 1952. At present the'ratio oPmale to female sttidents is 
apprdxiriiately 3:2. Black students^v^ere accepted into all departments of the Col- 
• lege fpr the first time in 1954. The prespntvenrollment'of the college is 800. 

Hopefully, the expansion and progress of the formerly mentioned denomina- 
tional schools^ are reflective of that being made by the dthcr dcnqmiriatidjial 
colleges and universities in Aiabama,- w]lich indude ^A^^ 
mingfiam-Soulhern Coiiege, Daniel Payne Cdllege, Faith Baptist: Bible Cdllege, 
Miles >Coliege, Mobile College, "Selma Uriivcisity, Stillman College, and 
Talladega College. » . ' 
' . / • Junior colleges have occupied ^^an important place \n Alabama's higher 
education systerii particularly" since 1963 when Bovernor George Wallace : 
Iguriched a statewide netAA(ork of pubHb )qn[or colleges: There arc basically three 
/types of p(»t secondary programs found in the state. One is the two-ye^r prc^ram 
-I / of general education and liberal arts offerings that can be transferred td 3 foiir- 
year institution dr represent a terminal program fdr other stijderit|, State junior " 
colleges which attempt to pf^^^ V 
College, S. D. Bishop State .Junior Cdllege, Brewer State Junior College, Jefferson 
davis State Junior ©)llege. :Eritcrpris_e State Junior Cdll^e; James H." Faulkner ' 
State Juriidr Conege, Gadsden State Junior College, Patrick Henry State Junior ' 
. Gallege, Jeffersbri State Junior College, Northeast Alabama State junior College, 
^forthvvest Alabama State Junior College, Snead State junior College, Southern 
Union State Junior C^Hege, and turieen B. Wallace State Junior Cdllege. There is 
^ a great diversity of programs offered in and among these juriidr colleges. ' 
__ Alabama Christian^ Cojlege in Montgomery spdnsdred by the Church df 
Chrisj is^^ jumor college which has un^^^ ; 
Christian College moved to its present site in 1964 arid coristructed nine modern 
buildings: This is the first phase df a^plan td provide sixteen buildings and 
■ facilities for 1,400 siuderits. The Southern Asspciation pf- Colleges arid Schbols 
accredited Alabama Christiari College in 1971. A broadening of the curricula to 
•include health occupations education and^cbntinuing education classes in the * 
. everiirig is expected to cause enrollment to increase from its present level of 800 
studerits.^^ . * • ^ 
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_[ in .Selma, is com- 

■mirtcd to the .task of preparing citizens. to develop thcirjull potential sq that they 
can. honor;. God and more faithfully serve their fellbwman in this complex and 
technolDgical society. Jhe school endeavors to grade the skills and Improve the 
__ _ __ Q^^JJ^y bf lifc g 

arcjhe Calholit Cullman eollege In Gallman and Lqmax-Hanndn Junior Cbllcgc 
in Greenville sponsored by the A:M:E: Zion ChurcL v 
- \ ^^PP^crncritirig the state and denominational junior colleges arc the plivatb ' 
. nbmlenbmiriatibridl schools, such as^VValkbr SoHege In Jaspfcr; This C^Uggelprb- 
' yidcs the first two years of coHege education in fine arts, engineerings science, ' 
liberal arts, business education, and other professional programs ph a standard- ^ 
sufficient for preparation and transfer to accredited four-year cbllegds. Like other 
schools injthe state. Walker began to grow, in the igSD's. Since igse-tHc number 
^ - of campus buildings increased to clcycri arid arc arranged on the rdling hills of a 
. thirty-i5evnn acre campus, the prescrit physical plant includes one admlnlstra-. 
^ 'live cl^issiwm buildirig\ 

nas^ium. diriirig room, three, residence. halIsj^p|ksto^^^ 
. -.cfwellirigs, Unlikp i\s sister public junior cojle^^alter'dd^^^^ have tile' corti- 
mUriity college cohcept wHh courses In non-ackSl^ftiiG areas. :Eigkty-f ive percent 
• ; . t bf Walker s:gradtiates com bacralaurislilc-*pr(^arri wit 

■ < 79 percent of all Walker students going off to a' seriibr college or university. 
Marion Institute ih M^irion is; .also a private ribridenbminational junior college ' 
serving the educalional needs of the stale. »22 . 

A^econd type of post-secondary program in Alabfiriia features various new 
. ' semi^-professional and technical fields that require sbme mathematics, and 
^ . science beyond hig-h school level. These schools are often called technical In- 
stituteS'Or colleges arid are popular iri cbnimunities where the offerings can be re- 
lated to iridustrial arid other local needs. Schools of this nature Include Alabama 
Aviatibri arid Tecjinjcal College. Alabama Technical eolicgo, Harry M. Ayers 
_ Stale Technical College. Bc^spmer ^State Technical College, J. t. DrSke State 
Technical College. Richmond S|tale Technical Cbncge, I^^ 

MacArthur State Technical College, Northwest Alabariia State Technical Col- ; 
lege, Gpelika State technical Coljcge, jbhri M. Pattersbn_Slale Technical College, 
Edward E. Rcid State Technical College, Sheltbri_Stalc_ Technical College, Coun- ' 
cil trojjj^lm State 1^^^^ . 
■ C. Wallace State Tcchriical Collegc. Atmore Trade School, Carver State Techni- 
cal Trade S(:hbbl,iGadsdch State Technical Institute, j. F: Ingram State Vocational 
School, Muscle Shoals Technical Institute, N: P.Nunnelly State Technical Iri- 
slitutc, Chauncey Sparks State technical Institatc, Tuscaloosa State Trade 
School, and Walker County State Trade Schobl.^^-* 

The third type of post-secondary program In the state offers some or all of the 
„ .programs noted, but |His program additionally provides opporturiity for iri- 
. dividuals and groups in the community to study cornrnUriity rieeds for cdiScatibn 
- :beyond .the high school level and deyclop.educatiorial bfferirigs accbrdingly. Such 
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:\ Schf*)ls m lhe starcWcJbhh C. Calhoun Stale Junior eoliGgc and Technical In- 

•< sfitute, Cc^^^ Stale Technical 'jtinlor Coilcgc; Lawsdn-Werioriah 

^ ^1*^' ^^"'or Co;lIcgc and Technical bsiilule, and George C. Wallace Slate |uriibr 

' Catege and Tec ■ ' ^ ; - 

: The ViLsi expansiog x)rj:olleges arid unm rsUics^H i Alabama is riot the on ly 

' mqjpcofid^b that higher cducatidn has undergone in the last two decades. The 

I - ■ quajity otcducallon has gradually improved vvilh increasing amounts of slate and! 
-.^federal, motley a to hire more and better 'qualified teachers and lo\ 

. pUrchji^e .mdre edU^^ material. To look at the change in altitudes of4hc 
. great mas3.bf ^fudehts who are in the .slate colicgcs and uni\/ersitics gives 'an^evcn 

; • more pcrcbglible view of the changes in hi^^ , ^ 

As young people begdn school in 1974, certainly a new spiriiiiominOted Ala^ 

* bania college (ibmpuses as wpU as tliase around the United Stales.- Not since the 
' 1950 s have studenlS in Ala^^^^ pragmatic in their dUflbbfi or so'highly 

^ oriGnted io>vard careers and financial security. Today s slUdcrils-a^^ 

^ (ftoul the Shaky economy, and they are dverw'hclmirigly cd^ccrned wiffi the 

: . preparation for lucrative and satisfying jobs.' The political activism Bnfd Wolu- 

* tionary fervor thcit exi^ccf as a result pf the draft and Vffilnam Warvhas disap- 
'..peared.'?B " ' * , : ; ' :^ ' • 

' ^ \ ^The rnddd of studenls^n the 1970 s is s|milar to that of lhC-1950'^ tn that td- 
clay's students arc chiefly concernedjvilh their personal liyeg. Studcnt^.scem to 

* be preoQcupied with getting into the mainslre^m of cCdnBmic.lifcVthe a"naldgy to 
the I950»s^ howevSr^ IS o^^^ valid. Public^-dpirii^^ arialy^^^ whq 
p^riodicallj^sarvcy A^^ fact ^Irat/Jhe Social ^and'm^^ 
values that fcun^h^ on campus ijfihe 1960 s have gmwft. stronger and more 
'powerfui: Mbre liberal . ScxuaLrn^^^^ autorhalfc obedience to 
establish authpriy/. ^mi skepticism about lhe United Stales political process seerii 
)D have v-beccwne' fixed characteristics of many AldBatna young peoplc:'^^ xh^ 
dyerridirig irifluericc bh student alliludes today is the economy: The greatest ivdr- 
ry among students i^. that there wiH be no jabs for. them after ^raduatidn. As a 
f?art of the heritage' of the 1960's. AlabgiSa students want their careers to provide ' 

; . them with greater self;;cxpression and.self-tulfilim^tias well as high salaries. 

That is a signif icanl departurc'from what ydung people sought irijhc 1950*s and 
' . substantially narrows their future jdb c^iidtis.'^^ ^ . ' . 

Throughoul the years, private education has cdntinue4. to be a major aspect 
• of Alabama s toial education framcwbrk. Before the advent of free public educa- 
liqnr pdvaie institutions and rcligidu^ sectarian institutions wei)D the primary 
means of edqcating yduth. Tc^ay in Alabama over 82.q6o children. 2G^pcrceni of 
' the schddlrage population, are efrirollcd in 309 private pr denoihiriaironal schools. 
.. Basically these iristitujibns are intended to servdJhe special inleresls or purpcscs 
in the community arid provide the type of insirucfion desired by the parents. To 
sbm(?extent these private schbois compete with pubHc schools for students. At 
the same time, bccaus"^^ educate sp many yduth. the private schools save the 
stale thonsands of ^oilars eacli year and relieve crowded coriditibris within the 
public schools.129 . 
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^ . cThc? Romaji Calhdlic Church bperalcs the oldesf and laFgesl clcnominaiionai 
school system in Ihc'sfare. The 

schools in Alaba^ha.^ Other privaie'donominaiion^^ school groups include the 
Baptists, w^^ maintain Iwjjnty-seyfen eiement^^^^^^ and high schools; the 

whosuppoct six grado^chooii: The P^^^ 

the Seventh Day Adventists, the Reform Church in America, the CHuftH 6f the V 
tslazarpne, the Assembly of God, the Church, of Christ, and the 'AME Zion- 
Church operate denominational schools. Mc^ I of these schools promote religious ' 

. objectives similai; in.pririciple to thc^e of the Catholics; These afe more oriented 
to the needs of the local church and, consequently, ard not as standardized as the 

. €athblicsJ'w • . . % ' . " / ' 

_ _^ In add i I iort to denominal ionai schools, 1 1 5 pr iva tc schools arid academics ex- * . 
ist in the slate. Some of the private schools m 
-iire accredited by the Slate Departmcht of 
;bf Colleges dnd Schools. . ■ ^ . ^ 

^ Jt^any of the private schools iri the stale began'in the i960's wTlh th(3 coming 
of integration in the public schools. These academies, Established by local 
• citizens in new pre-fabricated buildings and in churches, developed rapidly^ 
: ^ Many of. Ihe rievy academies' ar 

of Colleges and Schools nor by th(f state of Alabama, although approximately six- 
ty of -the academies are accredited by the Alabama Private School Association ' 
• ' which began in 1966:^^2 

[The stale maintains five state special.schbbls. The Alabama Institute for Deaf 
• ■ and Blind, which has been dperatirig since 1858 at Talladega; is considered by 
some authorities in the field to be one of the mc^t'^omprehensive programs for 
. the deaf and blind found anywhere in the country: Although at first restricted to 
blind or deaf children of school age, by 1945 the school established adult depart- 
merits to train men and women. ?in 19^^ 
children bqcamo eligible to attend the school. 
/ ' ^968 Jhe Special Tljchnical ^^^^ 

Talladega. The Facility^ is a comprehensive rehabilitation center aricl vocational 
trade school adapted to mcet^ the ne^ds of those who arc blirici or virtually hand- 
icapped and those who are deaf and hard of hcaririg. Ariy person sixteen years 
old or ol^erwho has.a visual or hcaririg jc^s great enough Ibjimit his or her 
employment potential or persdris w handicap^ who nedd'evalut ion ser- 

; vice or prevocarij^pal trainirig arc eligible to receive services at the Special Tech- 
nical Facility^fdr tfe Bliri4 and Deaf. Clients who arc otherwise severcly.hand- 
. icapped fnay brirollat.t^^^ 
deaf or blind or deaf -blind person enroilmnn} because of overcrdwdirig, _ 

Iri 1969 the Alabama Institute received a federal grant td establish the 
^Sputheasl Regional Center for aeaf^blind children. The Center will criable^deaf- 
blirid children to achieve^lheir full potnntial for (;qriiriiuriicatidri and adjuslmchl 
^ to the world around them. Recc prcg'ram was begun for, men tally 

. . retarded deafchildrch. It is anticipated that faciliti 
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oped to [ake|carc of from 3001o 500 chiidrcn located! Ihrbughoul Thd 

• pilot , program is id develop dimculum arid deicrmirio cost for permanent 
facjjitins to be constructed in Jhe fiU^^^ 

as the Special Schbpl/or tfee Deaf. The future for the. Alabama institute for deaf 

prbgrariis IdHhbsG people it serves. V'**^ ' 

Parlbw State School. Alabama's largc§t,faciljty.for the rncriially retarded; is 

• lociited in TuscaldosjX Originally kribwri.as the Alabama Home for Mental Dcfec- 

. lives when it was fburided in igig,.ils namd was changed to Partlow State School ' 
in 1927 ta hbribr W. David Partlow who was the superintendent of Bryce 
Hbspital arid who furnished the inspiration and guidance which led to the founds ': 
irig of the Alabama Home for Menial Defectives. In October. 19^4. R. C. Partlow 

■ was^.named jo replace Dr: Woodriff as assistant supcnriteridenl. Under Dr. • 
Parllbw^s guidance and suporvisidn. considerable cxparisibn of facilities and 
programs occurred. After he retired in 1965. iriiprbvemenls in these areas con- 
linucd under the direction of [bseph E. Barrell. T. H. Patton succeeded Joseph ' 
Barrett as supeririterident in July. 1968. and served until December: 1971. when 
he was replaced by Peter Blouke.^'J^ . ' - 

■ ? . . _ ; ; ' . ■ • 

More meaning contributions td th6 care arid treatrilerit of the residents of 
Partlow Siale School have lakcri place siricc the April 13, 1972. federal court de- * 
cision VVyott/vS; Shckriey. Sirice that lime "Partlow has been operating on a 
limelablc lb cbriiply .wilh_ forty-nine stringent standards- drawn up by' noted 
authbritics iri the field of mental retardation. Notable progress has resulted ' 
..because bf the intense dedication by employees ai all levels. Despite cdriccrried 
efforts to achieve the necessary changes: it soon became apparent that it wbuld 
be virluglly impossible, io accomplish in a few shdrt riibriths what the cburt man- . ; 
dat^ sji^pulaied; nnvcijthelcss. by the end bf the 1973-74 fisccil year, Iwcnly-nine* ' 
of these standards were mei. Perhaps the riiost sigriificanl development since the 
court order was the sharp reductibri iri the Partlow^ population. The number of 
residents was reduced frbm over 2.300 to less than ^.400. Over 200 residents 
. .were discharged while those remaining were transferred io developmental ccn- 
. Icrs at Decatur and Mqbile. -sent to adjusiment centers in Eufaula arid ■ 
Thbmasyille, and placed in group homes or:individual apartments. 

Equally irtpbrlanj \Vas l^he subsiantial increasp in the number bf prbfes- 
sional and non-proffessional.cmployecs. Since April. 1972. the tbtal riurribcr of 
ernployCies al Parilow rcsc from 800 tb almost 1.900, Ari iricrcasc in the hiring of 
. . professional staff members bcgari after the court decision, and recruitment of es- 
I seniial professibjfial pbsitibris as. but lined in the court order continued Ihroughoui ^ 

■ 1972. As a- result, riurtierous qualified professionals for mental rctai-daiion joindd 
j y.^ 'the staff. The departmcrrlalized system that existed in pasi years was superseded 

'\ by a ricvst organizatiDnal structure which called for the crqatign of many new 
^areas'^f servicc such as Pharmacy: Diagnostic'^and Evaluatidrt. CbmmUriity Pfece- 
meril. Microfilming, Staff Education and Dcveldpmerit.^Suppbrt &rvices. and 
^ Habilitaliori Services which included language development, functional Jiving,. 
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';m()tivaliQnal ancljcadcimic duvcilopmenl, v(x:alibn£fl'ari(l: work activitios! and be-' 
ciipaiional therapy: . 

Many improvnmon in gohoral Hvirig conditions at tho rosidnnlial areas havn 
. iakon plaaj sincci Iho court docfeibri. Every building where residents lived was 
:z;^equippod:wilh:thefmdstalicallycbntrd 

nostic and Evaluatibri Center was responsible jor devising rehabiliiatibri arid 
pdst-mstitutibnai plans fpr all nisidcnis of Partibw. Extensive exariiiriatioris in- 
cludirig social evaluations; speech ^indTioaring ovaluatibns, educational evalua- 
tions, and psychological -evaluations Wf?re conducted for every resident at 
Partlow.^'" " ^ 

Parllow Stale School in future years will attempt to move resident? ffom the 
.abnormal setting of the instilutibris wards to the more normal setling^bf the com- 

. . munity. According to Richard Buchley, Parllow's superintendent; the majdr:gba^^^^ 
of the school are |b develop community allematives to iristitutionalizat'ibn. make 

^ every effort to develop additional group homes; and provide transitional livirig 
facilities for those people currently in the irislitution. While.major attention in . 
. future years will be focused on placing as many rcsidcrits as possible into the 
'communliy and meeting the 49 standards as butliried fty the court order, the resi-'- 

. dents who must remain at Partld\y. shall certainly not' K in this pf-ocess; 

These residents will be provided with the necessary training that will ailow them 
to reach their fullest potcritiaJ arid have a m^^ ■ ' >- : 

The State Training gchool for Girls seventeen miles frdrii Birrriingham trains 
those girls w^ho have bommilted crimes., The girls arc in school about half of eacK 
day and spend the other half in'^afidrial trairiirig or in maintenance work; 
Besides their acaderriic work, ^ sewing; home ^ 

economics; hemsiitching, launderirig, arid beauty-shop operatipn. Much ol the 
vocational work Is planned to redUcb thc expcnses of the instiluiiSn. The instruc- 
tional program ndl drily fills the special needs, of the. pupils but also-is accredited 
by the Alabarna Department of Education. Discipline is; malniaincd by the with- 
hdldirig of privilcgcsj;^: * * . - * / 

;Thcj^labania*fe^^ in igoois loc^ted;nea^:ffi^^^^ 

mingham^ on a 2'60-acrc farrii. The boys at the school are usually' admitted by the' : 
juvcnilc court. Local welfare officcFs supply case histories for about ^b pcrdent bf: 
those adnyUcd. Pupils are Tclcascd on good behavior under the stjpcriisibri.bf 
local departriicnts of public welfare. Some boys arc given indqfiriitQ.lea?cs of ^b- 
scrtce but remain technically under the control of the school uritil they i^each ■the 

, age (rf lwe^ly<)nc;R^^ upon the individual'^ record and fifespccts. 

The education ;program conducted fdr tph mdriths of the year includes work 

. ihrough the tenth gi^^^ An effort is made tb assist boys in graduating from high 
schools away from the campus. The school gives a large amotot of.freedBm to-the * 
boys and cmpHasizcs sclf^oritrol arid self-discipline, TTiis pqlicy resuHs in an in- 
creasc'd numb&r of bscabcs^^^^ ti^jt tj^e 

policy is, valuable for ch^racfCT devoloprn^nt:»« \ • ' ■ , ^ ;; • 

;The Alabama Industrial School is located on a farm a[Mt; Mci§s:not ftr frpm 
Montgomery. Former^ a'statc institutioh for black delinquent y6uth, M|cr^^he 'v^^ 
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■ schbbl admits by cobrt order Bbth black ahd whiio pupils. 1'h() ycxjational tniininj* 
of thn schcxSl is cbncehtralcd on farm work, but pupils also rOccih/c?, Iraininj^ in 
suGh'skills as carpcjniry aqcl brK:klayinj. The inslruclfenai progrurn is in-sossiori - 

, eight monfhs out of oacl^ynar: hi^^^ ' 

zz::a^c^-:crnploy^^^ 

ihrbugh the ninlhi grado. and slaib addp ] ' : ; 

, Thb ndiitalipn of Alabtirna yotith and adults otujurs tnilsicln'of fbrhial scHcpls 
alsb. The nc)n-sbhool agnncin^^ AiabTima.arci sOriiimerpus that ihey 

. defy adetiuale compilal^ he menlibried lojlluslrate Itie vH^il 

•'role they play in lfio ed of ihn state, Thcr Young Men's. 

Chrislian;^ssQoialion and -its counlqrRUrl Ihe Young Women's Christian Associa- 
Hon (:arry on a progr^itti^rf s()6ial;recrecilibriah and j:idueali()nal tictiviies in x;om- * . 
mvinitins tHrpughqUt Ihe'state, Thh Boy^ Scout movcunent successfiilly brings out- 
. pf-dcx)r pleasure to its member^. Similar i)rganizalions for girls, like the Girl ' : 
^ Si:buts arid the Camp Fire'Cirls, ailrS:t mernbership and interest. Public li- -/ 
braries, museums, newspapers^ Ho^ 
• ; School agencies lhaWring education to the jieople of Alabarna.^-':' ■ ; ; 

^' Onedfthp newest and most su 
r stbtc is the Alabama _Statc Cpuncil on the Arts arid- Humanities, It :begt^n in 196.^ ' ' : 
as a result of a 1965 Congressional Act which created the National Fburiiiatibrrbri 
the Arts and Hunianiiios, TTieAd^^ y. 
•dQwmenl for [he Arts for the- promotion of i;ultural' activities thrbughbut thtr na- ^ ; 
iion.iy^ cerla^^ was allocated annually 'lb each st^le to be matched . Jiy an - : 
^qoivaieni sum provided' within the state tb foster a better balanced society in- : ' 
V voiving all art forms. Althbiigh the Alabama^Statc Council on the Arts waS cre^--^-" •;; 
' -alc^ by executive order bri.April 8. 1966, bf Governor George 'C:. Wallace, the ■ :\ " 

drder was amended by the State Lbgislalure and signed into law by Governor ' 
- Albert Brew-er on September 12, 1969., The Act placed. Alabama in the official . ' ' - 
. position of' recognizing, encouraging, and supporting the growth and develbp- . 
meni bf'fhe arts.!** ' - ' • 

. Frcm jl^ iFi^^ the Council has worked had tb prbvide technical arid fi- 
naricial assistanccr iQ ' 
. performing arts -within communities thrbughbuLAlabama, The purposc; of the 
'Council's program isib incfeasejnterest, parlicr^^ support in thq arts by f 

supplemen1ing lb(:a1 Initiative '^^^^^ local fund^ to enable a greater number of , 
quality activities -to be seen arid heard ihroughoui the state: Acting as a catalyst, , 
the Cbungil is- able.' to bring iogelHer a community's cliDsife for artistic perfor- 
:^riiances and exhibitions and life equally strong desire of the artists tb perform - 
arid lb show iheir vvork:^**^ V ' ' . 

The Alabama State Council on the Arts and Humanities may underwrite the ^ 
: expense bf performarices of professional; groups in the communiticsi orchestra, 
theatre and opera companies; dahce groups, and chamber music enscml^lc|. tb 
name a few. The Councii^^^ ' -. 

■ scu[pttire, and other visual and decorative arts tb museums, galleries, and li- " ; 
\brairies;''»« • . ; ; • ' . * 
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•» fjon^idoring Iho Umiled financial rcsourcos availabjlsiri the sldlo, Alabam- 
• ians can bo .proud of sovnral brighl sp5f?which oxjsl in Ihb state cultural picture: 
Cities such as Birminghaili: Mbbilcrr^hd Hiiritsville and university campuses: in i 
Tuscaloosa and Aubiirh offer. symp music and othor^performances of the - 
highest caliber. Excellent comm(;rcial ^he^^re productions and ballet are brought 
^to Birmirigharif. M^ile, and Hunlsvillo. Museums in Birmingham and Mbntgdrri- 
. .ery arid the Art Gallery in MobHe are weil attended and bring to Alabamians 
sbriie_;of the best in art eJchibilions:'-*7 ' : 

The stale hjis five theaire groups a( calleges.arid liriiversilies in Monlgomery, 
Huntsvilfe Birmmgham: and Mobile. A limited fare of opera is offered ch\c{\y by 
Ihe Mobiic Opera Guild and Birmirigharii Civic Opera. Vociil and instrumental 
recitals by l(x;al artists and groups^ presented in many smaller cities in addi- - 
' tion to thi^ larger-bries. Thtrc is. widespread activity,in the visual, arts in many 
. parts of the stale with a truly heartening display of talents, available iricliidirig ' 
pairilirig. sciilplure, various crafts, and: several scores of brg'ariizatibris. The rilim- . > 
ber of exhibits, outdoor shows, competitive shows and the riurriber arid 'size of . 
pFiz(js^)ws cilmost daily and reaches into small lbv\^s. Historical preservalfon 
and arcRi+fM:h:ire are also being actively prbniblcd in Ihe.slaid. Art festivals are > 
coriducled annually in Birmirigharii, Mobile, Hunisville and jnany other cities: 
The Alabama State Council bri the Arts and Humanities, although only eight, 
years in ex|slehce. has helped to accomplish 'many things: , ' 

.Another non-schbbi agericy bf education isyhe Alabama Art Commission ' { 
begun in 1919 during the governorship of Thomas E. Kilby: The Commissibri 
was established -tb encourage the study of fine and useful arts, and art teaching; t 
tb.itlake irivestigalions and surveysMa adopt standards: . and lb do and pcjform 
sucH bthor things as will jp^ art in all of its rolatibris." (5lhor 

legislaled dixies were "ip advise? in determining plans, desigris. arid models for 
buildings, parks. siatu(?s. fountain and public mbriiinierits. or in making additions 
aiterafions m existing buildings: lb riiairilain permanent dr lempbrary exhibi- 
tions and a library of art arid allicrd^ubjecls: and to make annual reports bf.its ac- 
tivities."'^^' - . \-' , 

M(ii1ib(jrship iri lh(^ Commission consists of the governor, the state .sUporiri- 
j(mderit of (idiicaliori. Ihb ^late hlghway??ngineer, (he director bf the DepanrtWrif 
: of Archives arid History;, iind six other members to be appbiriled by ttui^govbrHcjr. . 
Jhe apppmied menibers serve without pay for a penod bf six years: The Corn- 
mission can Ixycalled upon by any.slale, cbiirity, br municipal officials, or J)y tH(. : 
■trusiecjs or otherofficials of slate br private iristilulibns. or by any individuals.^^* : 

The Conimission has not b(?(^n in continuous operation, but in 1969 arid 1970 
the Commis^(jn:did work vt^ith the/State Highway, Departriierit iri making deci- ' 
sioris concerning the historical embellishnicrits tb be used on the ^^ilc Turinol ■ 
Ventilation Building. That was the Hist bfficial request made to the Art Commis- 
sion: however,- thi» virtually igribred body of qualified persons rerpains available : 
any timo; its services am niqucslbd.i^^ . 

Since the first hardy settlers established crcidi? schools in the wilderht^ss 
arbiind Mbbile, education has [joen.an importanj factor in the economic prbgre.ss 
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of Alabama and il^ cilizn/is. Edticaiion is •ciri invnsimcni. in economic grbwih; 
Some pcopln noW sccjhal (he nfforl. money, and limn pul into cdiicalibri Jias a 
rclaiionsh of iivrng. llinl individuals rnay allain.; Many sludius 

show ih(; direct rolalionship bnlweon Ihn educalibnai Invel of individuals and 
iheir lifclime oarnings. One study based bri United Stales G(m^^ revealed 
that a college graduate in Alabama couW be expeelcd jo earn $125,000 more dur- 
. ing his lifetime than a schoolmate who only finished HigH sch()oiy->- i / 

^ Studies reviewed in a recent pabllcalion of the Deparlmeril bf Fleallh. 
Educaljon, and Welfare show clearly the relationship' between the ecUrcalibnal 
. level and the lif(itimn income bf male wbrkers iri/Ahibnma.jMen and women with, 
college or high school educalibris earned 82 percent of all annual indiyidual'ln-' 
comes of $10,000 br mbre. Cbriversely. 77 percent of annual individnal imipSes 
. Under $5,000 were earned. by mm with inadequate elementary sehoor educa- 
tions.'^'' . 

Incom(?s of Alabama cdlege^raduatesshowgn^ater difH^rena^ betweenstarj- 
and peak brthei^careors^lhari for men with lower levels of edncalional aH^iiri- 
ment. In .1956 (>t)lle^e Jradualcs ^starlecl (;areers with annual incomes that 
averagJid about $5,400. College gratlualesTn their productive "peak" years— late^ 
forties and early fifties— had an average annual income of,abbUt $9,100. This 
was an increase_of 70 percent between average incbme.s al .start arid peak. TTie 
. compariibla figure as a 14 pcVcent increase in the average annual ifemes for 
both elementary and high school graduates.; Estimat(is_bf averiige college costs 
and for the twelve years bf public schbbl in the United SjaUis aff()rd opporturtily 
for further comparisons of earnings of persons with high school and college 
etUjcalibn. respectively. In igBl ihe 19.000 public high schools graduated 1.700.- 
000 ybUlhs. The total tstimalec} cc^t in public funds for their twelve years of 
public education was $7,855,054,000. The average cost of four years of cbllcgb 
was estimated at $6.2dd in 1961. Very litlie arithmetic is needed to show that the 
public and the parenial invcslmenls in high school and cbllegc edUcatibri pay off 
injerms of increased earnings comparcdMb. Wbrkers with. lower educational at- 
lairi^men|: More recent figures boar but the findings that "education is one of the 
more important determinants bf the amount of income received by: In- 
dividuais.'54 . 



. The rehilionship between education and emplbyrtienl^has been shown in 
I^J^.^yjj"^!^-"^- ^"^^^^ unemplbyed groups include 'high proportions of 

persons whose educational level is low. The ambUnt ()f .sch(X)lirig a person has 
shows a close felatibnship tb employmeht opportunity arid security of the work(jr 
in his job. In Ihejabor force about orie fpurjh of male workers In the iwenty-five 
tb fifly-foui* age group hayt^ completed high school. Among those who have not 
completed high .school; the long-ierm unemployment is three timies higher for 
those w/ho are high scK(X)l graduates: their rate of involuntary part-time wbrk i.s 
three iimes greater. In 1900 nearly two (hirds bf the entire Uriiled States labor 
force were unskilled wbrkcr.s: in'196Q hardly brie job out bf five could be filled 
by untrained labor. The R()ckcfeller Furid Panel reported that it is precisely; 
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. those cmploymchl fields which require Oie highest ^impcterice arid most c^- 
^ tended preparation that exhibit jhq greaist inbrci^ employmbnlJ^r, 
• The relationship between educailon further sUbstafiliated by 

figures Tor famijy incom(; aecording to the amount of schooling of each head of a 
. farhily in 1961. The median income; for fumilTes htiaded by college graduates was 
$8,143; while the median income for^iunilles.heacled by persons with elrmen- 
lary schooling was only $4,386. Of Ihe families headed by persons with elemen^ 
lary schooling nearly one fourth of tho families had incomcjs of less than $3,000. 
and nearly one half of the farhilies: had incomes of less than $^000.'^' 

Figures for 1961. according to occupation of heUd of family, also showed 
work differentials in favor of professional and technical workers, (whose (jduca- 
tion wf)uld inc!ud(ycoli(jge and profossibriSl.schobls)_and of;manager proprietors 
•and officials over other groups of workers. Lowest family incomes were found 
amonl familic^rheadDd^by.hyu^^ fprirti wotke?^ and laborers, mtd'- 

groups with low average education altainmeni. Median income of farniiie^bf ali 
employed cMviljaris incrc^^^ $3,319 in 1950 to $5,620 in 1960 and $5,737 in 

: 1961. mdian income ofiamilles professional and technical Workers increased^ 
from $5,029 in 1550 to $6,447 in 1955 to $8,806 in 1961. The study of data .fbr any • 
• recent year leads to similar findings.'''^ : 

Usually higher educi^tibnal iittainmenl affords easier access to bccupatibns 
that are recognized as economically and sdqiaHy more c^esirable. Injhis respect it 
could be said that higher education attainment and social rnbbiiity were related. * 
The occupational picture of Alabama and the national eebnbmy are asp(}cts of lh(i 
culture that chaiige al an increased rate. In 190b in the United Slal<}s there was 
one machine for every 250 workers; now there is about one for ev(}^ 25 workers: 
An increase of 90 percent has occurred in the number of elc^clricians since the 
end ^f World War. I. The need for scientists in all fields Incmased TS percbnt 
during the 1970s. Persbnnel employed in the various healih services has in- 
creased five-fold in twenty years' tima All of these fields present clear iUUslra: 
tions of the key importance of education in Alabama at both prbfossion^l and 
vbcatibnal levels.'"* 

V : The ccbnpmic^spects of education are significant, but cUsa significant is the 
relationship beiw(Kin education and indlvlduai 'happiness. Through the educa- 
tiorial history ofAlabama. as well as thai of the re§t of the nation, there has been a 
consistent emphasis upon individual achu^vement— lh(^ realization of orie s po-. 
tentiai as the (md prbduct of education, Education is im{^Drtant t() individual hap- ' 
piness because schools have become direct Inslrumenis^for kecjping the United 
States a land of opportunity. Schmls give a fresh start to (!ach generatibn.J^^» ' 
There is a growing awareness in Alabama of the relationship between the 
investment pc^oplo make In (education and th(iir econbrnic pr(jgr(}ss. The'standard 
of living is high in the United Statcjs in thiwe^states where people invest their 
time, momiy. and fifforts in education. Studies have been made at various times 
that point out this relaUonship between education and Ihe ecmomic progress of 
staUj or nation; for instance, both F3razil and the United States stand relatively 
high in natural resources. Until recc^ntly, both giineral ancl tc^chnlcal (idpjcatibnal ' 
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dovolopmonis have boon low in Brazil and high in tho UniP:^d States part 
^ accouhls for the fact ^ the United States averaged 

over $2,100 during the '1950. s, while that of Brazil was undc?r $200 for the sarnc 
period J"' > 

PgsNwar studies abroad reported, similar relationships between educaiional 
expenditure of countries and the nalional income of those countries, those coun- 
tries with high educaliona] expenditures had high national income: The same 
\gerieral thesis cari . be: applied to Alabama and other slates; In general, slates 
which through the years Have^ a good record of investing in public schools are 
found (o have high per capita incbmcs! This relationship is true, although the patr 
tern of najural res^ources may vary considerably. There are stalbs with limited 
mineral and soil resources and shdri-gfbwing seasbns that rank high in produc- 
tivity as shown by per capita iricbmj:\ 'nie^^^^^ abovb- 
average, support Ip their :Sch(»ls:\Althb^^ possessing relatively rich resources; 
there are alsb some states which rank lov^ In produclivrty aS^hpwn by per 
capita ihGbme. Th^ 'have traditionally suppbrled their , public sthools at low 
level^i^y y . ' . • , , ^ 

The educajionai leyelof people in the stale has a definite relatibnship to their 
living standards. Many , studies clearly show that pebplb in Alabama wKo have a 
good education produce mbre goods, earn jfio^c money, buy and consume more 
goods, read mbre magazines and^ newspapers, are more active in civic and na-'^ 
tibhaP affairs, enjoy a higher -^standard of living, and contribute more to the 
economy than those who are not so weil cducatcd.^^ ' 

Educaiibn is necessary for the economic growth bf Alabama. Much of the 
responsibiiity and contribut ions ib the growth bf the state ccbnbmy depends upon • 
educated pebplc prbyiding wise arid prudent leadership. The belter educated the 
people are, the riibrc capable they arc to' work, lead, and conlribuie to. the state: 
Educalibn for all people Costs more, but their productivity is raised;Snd. the taxes 
they begin to pay to governments at the local; state; and national levels show what 
a sound Investment education has always been. An advanced and efficient slate 
economic system cannot use the typical large group bf unskilled la.bbr with Ibw 

educaiional levels:'*^* > . 

■ . . _ , , _ . _■ - - - .' -■- " - ■ _ _ _. 

These are only a few bf the effects. education has oh Alabama. Actually' 
education has touched riiariy bther aspects .of state life including scientific 
prbgrarils, cultural programs, a:nd state leadership.' Education.^ must be 
emphasized eycn i^bre in the state to aid Alabamians to meet varioiis problems 
arid crises that w/ifl certainly arise in the future: The controversial historian Ar- 
nold Toynbeesiaied thai most socieiiesjhroughout history ended fbrlack bf cbri- 
tinued ability io meet the recurring challenges that histbry brought iritb their 
course: No culture has ever survived indefinitely, by explpitirig arid limiting its 
peppie and by regulating the rise bf their abilitic^s, all bf which may be needed by 
that society. This theory suggests that the people of Alabama may be wise to 
cherish arid strerigtheri Ihateducatiorial system which places greatest value upon 
bp tiriiurii develop riierit bf every person. 
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FUTURE 

Currently several new philcKbphies of learhing\and some iriribvaliye educa- 
tional techniques are challer^ing IradiUonal public \scHdbl educaliohal patlerris 
throughout ^yabama. TTiesje trends hav^ entered all aspects of the school en- ^ 
virdnment; some may be permanent and others shortlived. Some of the trends 
result from changes outside the regular school program and 'are influenced by 
legislation, litigation, patterns of Icx^ controi or natibrial audit, and other social , 
and ecbhbmic fectbrs; for example, sch(ijls rtiav decide to deal; ptimarily with - 
the parents, wlib are legally the guardians bf the'students, or directly With the 
youth who desire a greater voice in tHe operation of th6 school. Because the 
cborts have recently ruied in favor of student rights'ih particular cases, th^ trend 
in education is to allow more student participation through democratic school 
governments.! " . \ : : 

/ , . Ofher innovations result from changes in pKilc^biphy cbncerhihg the nature 
of the learner or of the subject. Trends in ^chool suBject areas- result from the 
search for ways to unify topics so that students can. make ^sehse of the lai^e 
amount of information^ placed in the program. This involves consideration of 
' what a,student can learn and when he should learn it; consequently, subjects 
such as career oducation are pushed dbwriward into- lower gradeyevels. Schcxjls 
receritly began bfteririg spGCializcd course.| in order to attract all stud^ts and 
teach them in a manner that will benefit thcjhdivrdiial. As a result^ school status 
is how determined by its retehtioh rate rather than its drbpcMt rate.^ , . /; 

_ Methods bf teaching are alsb changing as neW^ Concerning teacher 
effectiveness emerge The schools are m&nhg from lectures, p^bjects, and field , 
trips irilb a mixture of group activities, iraepehdeht study^ah^ 
audio-visual eqtiipment. Recently; J^hools introduced '*autb-ihstructibnar' . - 
devices — teaching machines; progFfflfimed learning Activities, ' and ^ 
television. Soon schools may make^xtensive use of computer-assisted instruc- 
tion. Oth^r^xamples of this tf end/re the use of experiments to replace "canned'* 
exerdises in science and the atte^ipn to listening* and speaking in order to learn a 
foreign language thrbugh cbhversatibh rather than thrbugh riier^ trtoslation. The 
inductive approach to learhihi, (^xemplifie'd b^ discovery, ernpha-, 

sizes the process by which a student learns rather than jhe cbhterit tb which he is 
exposed: In inquiry a student lappHes his'^ovvn thinking in order tb verify pre- 
determined explanations, while in discovery his thinking is dire^^ ' i 
ing a problem in his own way.^ese new techniques gre being tried and tested 
in certain school systems thrbughbut the state.^ 

In the immediateTuture changes in education will reflect current issues and 
i)rbblems. School officials will debate these issues, and both proponenta ahd op- 
ponents will cbllect data tb support their particular argument: Current proposals 
designed tb imprbve^the quality bf ediicatibn in Alabarha* include revamping 
teacher-training prc^ram^ in the universities, stimulating a statewide s^sterh bf 
teacher salary raises based on rrierit rather than tenure and number bf clegrees 
held; imprtjving libraries, especially^at the post-secondary level; expanding the . 
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• prcrscliool Gducatidnai program; increasing special education classes and driver 
education classes; and eliminating or transferring to budgets other than educa: 
• : .*!0"'rnatterssuchM 

tidn, and industrial development tralnmg:^ 

- P^^^^-^^^ "^^^ ^^^ved involve fundamental questions as 

; . foljow:;^hould schddls return to a narrow academic curriculum; should schcois 
. y continue offering ribri^cademic courses, such as film making and photography; v 
^ should schools continue their ihvolvemerit in co-Gurricular activities, such a§ 
football, school plays, and beauty^contests; and should teachers compte with 
' - - . each bthcjr for a particulaj^assignrhent or assump differem roles on ari .instruc- • 

tional team. A.big is^^^^ the parents of Alabarria cbocerns the question of 

/ how ^chopls should go about teaching moral and ethical values. Because these 

/ issues will be solved slowly am deliberately, a »few radical changes will take " 

p[ace in the state in the next few y^ears or in the next few decades; But whaf 
about a centuty from now? What will Alabama public and private schools be like 
in the year .2076?5 , ■ 

Schools of the future, similartb those today, will be shaped by unforeseen • 
and sometimes uncbntrbllable erivirprimental changes. The political structure, for . 
example, may undergD significant changes whicftwill thereb^y influence the pat^*- • 
tern of education. Several prc^nosHcatof s have speculated on' the type bf govfern- ' 
ment that will exist a Century from now.. 0ne soothsayer predicts that the tradi-' 
tibrial bureaucratic government will be replaced by cbmmuriity Jbverrirfients - 
composed of lonely inje^^^ committees ^created tb solve immediate 
•problems. If th[s occurs, control of educatibn Will be pla^^^^ solely on the com-: 
niunity level and the program of each school will be determined locally: In-: " 
•; divkiua] differences will necessitate alternative sch^^ 

fronj which parent's and students may chobsc. Boards of educaiion will mainfi^L- 
• sUrveillanceof various programs for the pro.t|:tiqn of the.public interest, and the^ 
board members will be held accountable ift 'courts for the accuracy of their 
daims. The educational establishment will ^ 

|ea(:here and accreditation of prc^rams. and such agencies will be cbmpc^ed of 
individuals with competencies demonstratetil tb colleagues Snd lay citizens. The 
/ government will reduc^ its active invdlvernerit in education but will arbitrate" 
chaises of unfair practices and unnecessary duplication of effort.^ ' - 

The economic system m^^ socialistic. One fbrecaster claims 

that there will i)C a declirie in competition among people arid an end to cdntrived^ 
demand; and planned ob^^^^ for 'products arid riiateriar Iri the 

future productive capacity will be geared tb meet the identified minimum needs ^ 
of a][pepple: Each family, whose size wiH. probably be predetermined, willbe- 
guaranteed a minimum aririual iricbriiQ. The increased amount of leisur^'lime 
will be utilized for cultural pursuits r^thor than for material ones: The e^cts bf 
these ecdribmic changes on education would be numerous: For one, all y/uth Will 
be guararitced ;an education. Insurance polfcies funded by a miriiihUm tax 
assessed iri proportion tb the amount of Education obtain^by theparetit rather 
thari on real wealth or property may be developed fbr efiicatibri. SUck^an in- 
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surarice policy would guarantee Sf^^ education for excepliohal children 
regaixlless of the cost of the prograniJ f . /: 

Others predict fet society become more hurrianislic. By 2076 the cbm- 
munityjnay-^funcjio^^^ as an extended family. There, would a decline iq na^ 
Uonaiismand eihnqcenlrism as s^ to lblerat(>vyider diversity because' * 

of ppoled knowjedge. experience, arid insigW. Status wilPbe accorded: In terms of 
an individud s cbrilribulLbris lb olliere. Loyalty to mankjnd wjli^supplgni Ipcal , 
and national patribtfsrii. This atmosphere wil[ allow schools to become the forum ' 
for special interest groups rather lhan7or the discussion of ideas accepted drily 
by the majbrity. Students will be helped to ™ke sound decisibris based a 
^ detailed exaitiinat^^^^^^^ relalibni?; propaganda, arid vested iritcrcst^ Thc'^^ 

fields of psychology and philcKophy will be brought fdrriiall^ jritb.the curriculum: * 
and students will be assisted to deal systematically with reality JrutH/d^^ 
. Values: Mental health will be a pririie factbr for education in this humanistic^5:« . 
. ' In the^^ur^^ educationaj prbgraril may be delcrmiricd in advance 

I and not structured to fit availabTc resources/ Lclrning facilitators may arrarigd.. ^ 
devise, or create an ap^ of materials to 'fit the needs' Qf;^lhc in- 

dividual. Resource persbririel may be available within the scfioal or brosdof toniT : 
munity.to devdgj) materials accord speciBcalions eslabUshed by the Ismrn- . 
ing facilitators. Other instructional pqFgonnel may bo drawn toirn ^11' aspects of " 
- the large cbmmunity sen/ed by thp sdl6ol:"eapabie adults,may be callcd upbri^s - . 
^esbyrces for. particular acUvitiesf; Businessmen, 'prbfcssibnals, arid blhcc 
specialists may direct apprenticeship acftivitibs which' gariribt b^ in the 
classroom. Instructors may. beide|eritiiried tiy their acaderi^ic qualifications with t 
\consideraUpn*givenJo cuj arid ethical' fdfctors. teachera 

^ hiay. be employed o a reiiewable coritractual basis rather, than upon a 
nent bnq through tenuFe, :Rgtrairiihg may be e^p lyill^carry no connota- 

tion of rfj/niriished worth or loss of status. Teachers may. select colleagues with > 
whQiTl they prefer Jb cooperate, and students may choose their teachers.^ ' 
_ Eearners may be grouped accbrdirig to iriterest, '™^ task, and ^ferf^r-. * 

mance: A widp range of .ages arid capabilities piay be accommodated. A student*, 
in the future,ma^.advaricc'.iri Ih prc^ram when hc; demonstrates a. general . 
maturity level rather thari. an iritelligpncja level, Within some 'grqnps the learner- 
may reteivc iri&jructiori'and ^process data. In qlher grotips he may cxplerb his 
. capabilities/ impro^ interaction yyith othc/s; and integrate ekperiericcs^irilo a- - 
meaningful Whole. Time v^jl Jbe aflocatcd.by fhc learner, and acliyitiqs^Wilj be ' 
cbriducted.at the time the^jparticipants consider appropriate; No qctlyity will be 
rmandatory and studctits-wiji fad free *to enter or Icavg thg^chool at any time. In 
thefuture the term "schooP:' mSy apply to ^nylccirrfiii^siiualion and not to a par-, 
ticular buiidijig,'o _ , 

Special teams cbmposcjd of parents,- physicians, psychiatrists, older students, 
arid prpfcssibnal educators may evaluate student progress Ihe fulyre, Ferfor- . • 
rriance in actual or simulated situations and records of expgrieric^s, rather t'han , 
acqu^ition of knowledge,^ niay^ Cbriipetericy. Since each ■ 

learhinji situation will involve a formal or informal contractual relationship:* ' 
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among; resource persons, prbfesional teacher, and student, the criteria for sue- 
; cessful compl^tipri of a prc^rajn may be established m advance accordirig to 
specific behavibr§l_ objectives. OTie evaluation of ^ student may therefore folibvy 
the,guidelin^^;sel forth in the contract: Student and faculty representatives may. 
T.cdritinUouslj^ e^ with policies^' established By the larger 

! epmmunily:'1^^ will make recommendations for neyv prc^rams ahd for the 
elimin^ion- of exists ones lb. the Beard whb will also receive advice from 
^.^ employees, producers, and consumers. As a result, the school program in the': 
^ -ftitaTe will constantly undergo modific - . ' 

Fbods served iji. future A^^ 
• fblldwjrig: cbmbinafibns of protein extracted from soybean, fat from cbrn or cbl- 
torisedd, and .sugaf;fem other sources. By 2076 people may be eating many 
' , / .filings that look, feel, and taste like the foods we kribv^ today but are really fabri- 
. . caled by-prpducts:^^ * ' 

* ^ ^Perhaps continued emphasis on'^hutritibn will pperi up new fields and new 

positions inveducation for people- who are highly qualified in the areas of ;fbod 

• . afid nulrijio^.:^^ computer may determine child riulrition pn^rams: it will be 
.used for niertii^plannlng, purchasing, cbmpulating production needs, 'cbritroiling 

both personnel; and ^fbduct iri^^ resources, nutritional monitoring, and 

• even setting th^q,:servirig system for the food service department. The complexity 
of child nutrition prc^rams 

depersonalized nature of the automated system.*'* 

The follbv^ing accomplishments may become realities during the next 100 
years, A uhive^^^^^^^ every student from pre- 

school Jh rough graduate school to participate in bne br more food service 
prpgranis at no direcl cost to parents. Federal, state, and local governmental agen< 
cies will share the funding and admiriistratibn of the nutrition programs: (Shild 

. nutrition programs might bperaie year round and virill incorporate a wide variety 
of program and :menu^ tb mCel the nutritional needs of participants: Directors 

V will be:_prticipmihg in a^ feeding prc^rams, such as programs for the 

elderly;.arid special food service programs for needy children. In Alabama in 
2076 it may not be unusua| to see school nutrition programs feedirigitHe entire 
commuhily from Infants to oidsiers,^'' 

^ Food processors and equipment specialists will be virbrking more closely 
• with child nutrition prDgram.^r^.6 in d^velbping and refining products to in- 
sure maximum utihzatibn ariy; accept Also nulritfonal education will be 
' an integral part of the^cufriculum. Teachers at all levels will be certified in nutri- 
tion educatibn and will incorporate it ^s a continuous pari of lhe total school , 
prbgram. Prbper health hdbits and nulriHon training will enabld^^t^^ 
- Alabama and bven the world to lead relatively and disesie-free 
which will incre|se1he ,a^^ life span by apprbxirriately twenty years.^^ . ■ 
_ The peop^^of:^^^ can look forward to an exciting .'futijre of rievv, 
' delicious fabriGStp'fdo^ foocl tDurchasing and cbritiriuOus feeding and 

1 ■■■ ■ v - i^i-''^m'' ' ■ , " • ■ 
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computer-aided ipanagem^ ' 
in 207B superior in nutrition, effid^^ acceptabilityje ; : 

Educators have cbritrived several p(^sible prototypes for future schools. ; 
, Because the school has the i^spbnsibnity o? transmitting the past td studerits iri^ \ 
tjle pres_erit, it is suggSted that the school of the future may resemble a museum 
library. Ih some institutions reference data have already be^h placed in memory 
^''.druiTis, and the library h^ been converted to dial^access retrieval system. This " 

metho^ codifies relat^ed data so that studeilts may readily obtain all information 
' heeded to sol ve a particular problem. New techriblbgy will enable students to use 
the dial-access system while at home; cbhsequehtly, the school should become a ' 
depository or a-warehbyse where recorded information is stored until Mt is- 
needed for the sblut ibil bf problenis.^^ 

Those educators who believe that the school should be the cenfer of the com: 
muriity a^^ate the motel-fesort model for future schools. Already sbme schools - ; 
have assunfed the resp^^^ * 
pated that the role of the schTO^^ area my increase : as /leisure ^time 

becoines more eibundanl, It is ptKsible that both ybuS^sters an^adults will main- 
tain residence at school for extended periods bf time in order that they may fully 
parjicipate in joint eduQatibnal arid ^^^^ \ ' , . \ 

The future schobl may possjBly be mbdeleti bit a travel ' agency basis, 
whereby the school wbuld establ ish an app^opri Ste progf^ ^luFlent and 

refer hirii/her to ariother agency bf tlid cdrnmunity for instruction ah§,4ictual ex- 
perierice. Sbm& students would b6s^^^ and indust^ offie^^^ ■ 

be serit to museums, libraHes, or research stations. #an}^ tm^^ would 
be maintained primarilj^to provide adm 
^ / The travel agency rnodel school might Jibtr b^ adequate for future needs; 

therefore._ the concept of the cliiw^tjJiagribst^^ ceriter is klsb envisioned. TTiis 
: mbdel school would be compg^ed' b? cliriiciaris trained to diagnose the various 
educational needs of Jhe- studdiits arid to prescribe various prc^rams ta be 
followed. The student wbu}^ pursue this program both in and out of school: The 
clinicians would periodically evaluate the student and new pr^rams would be 
prescribed as the student pri^^ * . 

^ ^ The recent rise in prpg'ram^ibr the very bright, the hand icappbdi and the ex- 
ceptional child suggests^t^^ , 
.center. In such a school klj special g^^ of students would be trbated, including : ^ 
those sufferirig fr9_rrt the disease of ignoraricb. Students woui.d remain in schi^ls 
for differerit Ipri^tns bf time and undergo various kinds of treatment.2v 
^ ; The hospltkl-treatme^^^ ceriter model is compatable with another model 
based op the cdriccpt bf the therapeutic center. The therapeutic center idea is 
derivedjrqrri the belief that students arb educatea through unofficial and infoN V 
mai cbritacts with adults and peers. It is possible that individual and grbup 
therapy sessions. ^such as those conducted by counselors ;in group. guidance dis^ 
ciissibns, should become the focus of the curriculum of the future sclibbl.22 

It is also cbnceivablEi th^t the school of the future may be a large corrimunica- • 
tions network that will beam lessons to students who arc located in other areas. 
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This mbdil is designed so that specialists and even international figures cbiild 
..^ . deliver Ih thousands of ' students 

^i^^'l^,"^°"^'y: ^L^'^^ ^J^^^^^^^' model cbmplements the concept of a 
^ . museufn-Hbrary in that it, too; is computerized.^-^, • • . * ' ' 

Another ideai which has been developed is the research center-laboratory 
_ _ ™deU This type gchodl would consist of shops, laboratbries. and stnriios 
------- where actualli)cperimentatiori~w 

sion. This school emphasizes actual experience for traditionally academic 
> course^ Unlike the travel-agency model where students participate in actual ex- 
perience^ in the community; iWs type of school would offer simulated ex- 
periences directed by certified teachere:^'* 

Wha*»w!ll highqr educa^ be like in l|||future? Higher educatibri has.been 
the subject of intensive scrutiny in the pal^w ye'ars. Varibus national panels 
and commissjpns have issued a . long list bf distinguished repbrlSv studies, knd 
mpnographa,^^m these efforts, as well as from basid censu^ idala;' a numberp^^^ 
dcvelopments^d trends that will conlinud to h,avc an impact upon. fii§her 
educatibri thrbiighbul the remainder of 4he 1970's can be idehtified.25 ^ , 
: . Iri the period from 1974 to 1979 enrollments in higher eciucatibh Will cbh- 
tinue to grow, but. the rale, of grovvth witt be slower than iri the 1960*s arid 
197d's. The best available esti takirig iritb account 

demographic data from the U.S. Bureau of the Cerisus as well as enrollment data 
- fpr^. Alabama institutions, indicate a tbtSl erirbllmeritbf 154,000 to 164,000 in 
1980. that wbuld be an increase of 28,383 ib 3^383 or 23 percent to 31 percent 
- diver the 1973 erirbllriierit bf 125,617 arid of 50,672 to 60^672 or 49 percent to 59 
percent bver the 1970 enrpllmeiit of ld3;328.^The rate of ^rovyth woul^^'be 
belbw that of^he 1960's when enrollments increased 151 pprcenVfipfn 41,142 iri 
^ ,^19B0 to 103,328 in 1970,^utUie^slow^^ rate of growth;;tiasks the fact thatMh 
^ - absolute numbers enrollments in the 1970's will have grbVvriilmbst as much as 
they did in the I960's: From 1960 to 1970/erirbllmerit^ iricreased 62,186, while 
from 1970 to 1980 they are projected tb iricrease tb between 50,672 and 60,672. 
Most of the increased growth is expected to occur in public institiitions, 
although chariges iri federal student aid policies may Slter or slow the recent 
trerid tbward students enrolling in growing proportions in public institutions.26 
During'the last decade arid a half, Alabarna has moved progressively closer 
. : to natibrial averages bri a variety bf mdicatbrs of social and economic well-being: 
. That progress ^ives every sign of continuing. As the proportions of students who 
finish high schobland the proportion of those students who continue post-sec- 
ondary education approach national averages, Alabama's post-secondary institu- 
tions would experience growth at rales somewhat above the national average. 
Especially in urban institutions and iri the junior colleges, studerits erirblled parf- 
lime are likely to compose a growing . prbpbrlibri.bf tblal erirollriierits.27 . . 

Continuing educairbri=fbr professibrialSi for mid-career executivesi for or- 
dinary cilizeris iriteresled iri tibtaining. or upgrading a skill or in self-enrich- 
merit=is expected to becprne an increasingly Important function of both two- 
; year arid four-year institutions. THa present trend toward greater diversity ambrig 
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students is expecled lo'cbhtinile. Students representing a greater range of. in- 
terests, ages, abilities, and bacRgrounds are.Hkely to be found with increasing 
frequency in post-secondary instHu^tions^ lTie proportion of women students arid 
minority students who enroll m higher education and continue through the bac- 
calaureate into graduate and professional programs should also iricreasev2« 
^e cUrreril emphasis upon t^^^ 



^ - - - r • - ____ 7--- -- - wiv*».*M»4vy»« its\%^iy iXJ 111- 

tensity. T^hriical and vocal[onal education should remain particularly serisifive 
•to the needkof the local economy: Sinde these needs shift With time, sometimes 
with remafRable rap[dHy. instituti offering vocational and occupational 
pi^rams will conjinue thp need of retaining fl^xibili^ in their curricular offer- 
ings^ just as it is important to maintain flexibility to offer new programs tq meet 
eme^ing needs, so will it cdritiriuc to be important to keep the flexibih'ty for 
phasing out programs for which need no longer exisls:29 
7 Despite the well-publidzed ^excess sup^^^ in some fields, graduate and 
. professional enronm^^^ grow Well into the 1980's. Some 

fields will ^xpbrierice declines, but qverall pressure on graduate and profes- 
sional enrqllmerits should rise as the number of baccalaureate degrees granted 
continues to; increase: Intere^^^ in innovative and non-traditional education 
l)it«rams is 1^^^^^ lime, a reasoned defense of traditional 

•methods, and m^^ seems ^td be gathering force within the 

academig conimqnity. The creative these two forges sl^ould 

result jn S system that is responsive to judicious arid constructive chafig^ while 
avoiding ha^ul and ill-considered disruplibri.^o 

Witb^c^ plants built in the 1960*s_and 1970s and wil„^ 

decline ih, enrollments, the pressing., need for physical facilities present iri the 
196e's should lessen so that an iricreasirigproportion of total state funds for high- 
er education ultimately can be. used for the improvement of existing programs. 
There wilL of course, coritinue to be a need for capital monies in specific iri 
stances.^' ^ 

In recent years, the ernlgratiori^rom Alabama pf its basic resource, its ^ 
pie. especially its young .people, has. been substantial. The begirinirigs of _ 
reverse trend are now apparent that reVcree trend should iritensif^ as the 
economic., social, and cultural prepress of the; state continues. As national 
averages in indicators of social arid economic well-being are neared; present 
i^yenue sources should expand suffieicntly to prqvide funds necessary to con- 
tinue the substantial progress that, has becri made, particularly in this biennium. 
to bring all levels of education nearer to regional and. ultimately, to national stari^ 
dards of financial support,^2 ; / 

With state appropriations increasing, institutional accburitability — not " 
merely fiscal but edu^^^ td receive increasing emphasis 

among public bfficids as well' as with the public, in general. Institutional 
autonomy is highly valued, but with iriaependcncc and autonomy go respon- ' 
sibUify and accountabiUty. Effective management of resources will continue to be 
expected, but accduHtability should not degenerate into a crude accouating df 
degrees awarded arid unit costs. The functionsof a system of higher education 
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are complex arid inlerrelaied: The legilimale desire for enhanced accounlability, 
which is the expeclalion thai the system of higher education wlil servelhfe pubiic. 
interest by fulfilling its :goals and purposes in the most effective and efficient ' 
'manner possible, will not be furthered by a narrow-gauged arid siriiplistic view 
of the furictidris df higher educatioh.3? 

Although trends in Alabama 
future with reasonable accuracy, predict^Dns for the distant future 4re 
guesses.. Will there even be inslitutidns df higher learriirig iri 100 years? Probably 
there will be, becau^ higher educatibri riot drily will survive but will flourish if it 
• cdritiriues in the future to equip men arid women with the knowledge lb meet the. 
challerige bf a changing society. Indeed, stable society could hollast long vyithout 
higher education fulfilling this function. As a noted author has said, "When 
things start changing outside, you are going.to have a parallel change taking place 
inside." Higher education can provide leadership in lessening the shock of these 
changes:^^ . ' 

Universities; at least those with some degree of excellence, lend to survive 
for centuries. Corisidering the services and the potential, large universities in the 
state will survive and flourish^ but what of the small college in Alabama whose , 
existence even today is threaten^? Perhaps many'^of these schools will consoli- 
date, and others will ctee without desperately needed funds. Many educatdrs 
believe, however, that these schools will cdntinue td play a significant tdle in 
highereducatidri; fdr iri a society iri which riuriibere ar^ rapidly re harries, 
the carripus Which stresses warrrith arid reiriforces the persbhal identity bf the 
studerit is esseritial.35 

Tlie study of certain sbcial, ecbribrriic, arid political pheribmeria can Slsb gLve 
sbrrie idea of the kirid bf higher educatibri that may exist in the distant future. The 
bbvibus need bf many citizens for health care will stimulate programs in univer- 
sities for the training bf allied health personnel and will be given special Impetus 
should a national health insurance plari be adopted: The urban crises which con- 
front America seem to de^ solution. It is estimated thai in 2018, ihe United Staies 
will have a populaiion of SSdmillion, of which 95 percent will be urban. 
Problems of environmental control, poisulation, density, health, crime, educatidri, 
financial support, public utilities, and rhariy dthers will increase iri riiagriitude 
and cdriiplexity in Alabarria arid will require^adequate mMpdw^ fbr sblutipri. 
The uriiversities cari trairi this maripbwer. The "trarisitibn in the state lb rnass 
higher educatibri arid nbw lb "universal access'Vis a rriovement bf tremendous 
propbrtibn arid rriay corilinue, for it Is In keeping with the tradilipnal Americari 
belief thai individuals shbuld have the opportunity to develop their poleniialities 
to the fullest:^ Faculty. and adminisiraior, as well ais the siudeni body, in posi sec- 
ondary insiiioiions may become more racially inl^raled; Positions of leadership 
may be held by a 'mucfi higher percentage of wdrnenf Alabama's natural, 
resdurces suggest that further industrializatidri df the state will prdceed at a rapid 
pace. Industrial needs for educated rrianpbwer, iriiprbved school systems, trans- 
pbrtatibri, arid related matters will have a decided irnpact bri higher educatibri. It 
is lexical lb expect a closer relatlbnship between industry arid higher education 
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^ilh reference to draining, recurrent education, 'arid placement of students in 
specific areas. Joint educational pjaririirig may be called for because it will 
become too costly to duplicate relatively low-enrollment courses or even depart- 
ments: As a result of this joint education planning; institutions iri the state may no 
longer crowd excessive riumbers of stude^^^ ^ 

iz-iiiCollege-and^uriiversity"^^ 

This will be necessary because of the increased use of electronic arid other types 
of equipriient and prc^rammed teaching: Larger cities in the state will have 
clusters of schools. In some places whole communities riiay live out their livbs in 
ope vast buijding with places of residence, , factories, businesses, and schools: 
The higher education curriculum, in the state riiay experience changes: Tliere 

. will be greater use of the news media in educatiohal prc^ran^is. Highpr education 
may move into indiistries, houses, public meetings^ and wherever society is 
working. More emphasis will be on aesthetics, human relations"; technology, arid " 
values. Higher iristitutidns of learnirig may educate students for livirig! riot 
simply for riiakirig a living.^a 

Teachers of the future may exert more power over the systerii, arid may be 
better paid. Students ma>^ participate more in school^ administrative decisions, 
and there may be more emphasis on student rights/ College attendance may hi 
spread over a vvider span of years with periods of absence. Whatever the future 
direction, Alabama will be wise to assure education continued success: Educa- 
tion dppends upon socifety/s firiaricial support and upon the quality of interaction 
between teacher and studerit. To remember that education is an intensely per- 
sonal exp^rierice arid a lifelong process Is to carry two bright torches iritd the 
future.3» -. ' ' • . . ' ' 
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taining to AlabdmayftjbJic SchbbJs 1973-1974. Mbritgbriiery: State Depart— 
nient of Educatidris lg74 J - ^ ' / 

"Survey of the State for the ^ucatibri Commission of the States in Denver," Un- 
published Report. Public Relations Office, 1974, 

Tfie ChaitengBof SuryivdJ: A Guide^^^ Bulletiri rsrb. :12. Mbntgornery: 

• State I3epartmerit of BdUcatibri, 1972. 

Tidwell, R\E. Aririudi Report. 3926. » 
i ■ -. Anriudl Hepdrt, 1927. 
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Willirighamv J, J. AphuS fleport. 1913; 
NEWSPAPERS AND ARTietES 

Alabama Journal 1825. 
A Jdban^a: Republican 

1820; November 16, 1821;. October 11, 1855.' 
Alabama Seritinei. Tuscaloosa. March 17;' 18^6. 
American Wbig. eahawba, Alabama. Januaiy 7, 1826^ 
; Beremdzen,; Kchard. "Population Changes in Higher Education." Educationai 
flecord. tV, No.^^2^^^ 
Birminghani New&. Ndvemb , • ■ 

Bowen, Haward R Journal of Proceeding and Addr^ra of the Association of 
V GrddUaJe Schools. October, 1972. ^ • 

: . ■■ - Brariribri, Peter A., edr^^Gaines' iternlniscences. " Alc*^ 

■ . terly. 1964. ^ ' f 

Hechinger,:Fred M^;*The Crisis of Money and identity: Is Cbntinuecl Action 

Pc^sible?" Change. September, 1972. . ' 
Hunjsville ftepufalican. Hunts^^^ - 
Jacksonville'RiBpuWica^^ Alabama. June 1, July 28. November 11. 

January 12, 1837. ; 

Jone^ Allen arid Mc^^lla^ Malcolm C. "Auburn University Through the Years. 
* 1856-1973.;* Aubuhi L/nivefsfty Bulletin. LVIII, No. 5. Auburn Universitv 
May, 1973. : ; ■ ^ 

^'^-Shadrick. "Hlsto^ of Autauga County." Aldbdmd Historicdl Quarterly^ 

Mobile eomTuerciai Register 27, ^briiaiy 14, March 13, 26,' 

•^8r;6ctober 29, 1823; Janu^^^ 
"Now ,the ^If-Cfem ' 
ferry, W. F. ^Genesi^^^^^^ 
qbdmd Historical Sod^^^^ 
* , The Central Enquirer. Gentrevllle, Alabama. ^ 12, 1860. 
The Courier. Selma, Alabama. Janua^ 
The. East Alabamian. laFayette, A^^ 
V The Southern Advocate. Huntsville. . h . 

" : The Southern Union. Centre. Alabama. November 10, 1849. ; 

r ' The Telegraph and Ratf id t.^TuscUmbia, Alabama. May 31. 1828;June 2, Secern- 

ber 16, 1852. • . - V 
: the Tu^cumbian. Tuscumbia. Alabarna. December 17, 1824; January 17, 1825. 

UNPUBLISHED MATERIALS , 

- \. ■ -- ^ • ■- - -- • - - ' ' -'v^ ■ _ -'r ' _ ' ■ 

Alabama Assdciatidri of Secbridaiy School Principals. "Sonstitution of the Ala- 
bama Assbcia^^ Secondary School ftincipals." Article II. Unpublished 
, Newsletter. Montgomery. 1974. 
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■ . . _ " "Criteria and GuideltHes Used in Approving AcHvlties:'^john 'TO 

man, Chairrriari. UhputJlished Montgomery; 1974. ' ' . 

Alabama Commissi^ on jHigher- Education. "Historical Background, Current" 
SHuations and General Ifecommendations.^^.P^ DbcUmerit PsTo. 1 of the 

i;i=z-Ma^^ja^ 

Montgomery: 1974. ; * ' 

Ajabaipa EducaMgn i^sdciation,- Inc. "Alibania Eciucafion Association." Un- ' -.^•^ 

published Paper. Mbritgbmery. 1974 < V • 

Alabama ETV- Cdmrnissioh. "History of ETV, in Alabama." Unpublished Report: 

Mbritgome^^ 
Alabama Institute for the C^af and fflin^^ 

the Deaf aifd Blind." Unpublished Paper: Montgomery. 1974. 
Alabarna Lutheraij. A^^ Lutheran Academy arid 

Junior JEolle^ 

: Bolvin. Marianno: "The Alabama P.T.A. Story." Uripublished Paper. Alabama " ; 
> P.T.A., Montgomery. 1974. 

Cupningh am, P. "Histdncal Summary of the Alabama Art Commission." Un- 
published Repbrtv Ala 
Diocese bf Bimirigharii. "Education Under Archbishop Toolen:" Unpublished 
.Report. 1974. 

Glaze, Robert P. "History ^f the University of Alabama in Birmingham." Uri- ' : 

published^ReporL University of Alabama. Birmingham^ 
Jacksonville University: "Jacksonville Stale University." Uripublished Paper 

.;__1974:. ;'■ .: ' '-.i^.:. \_ _ . ' \ ^ ' 

JohnsiMi, Leonard: "History bf AlaBania Chn§|f|alGbllege Unpublished Paper. 

Judsbn College, "The History bf Judsbn College." Unpublished Paper: Marion, 
\ 1974;^ . ■ ■ ■ ' 

Lewis, Larry.:,pPartlo_w State School." Unpublished Paper. Partlow State School, r 
^ Tuscaloosa^fl974.* i^^;; 

Maness, Maurijne S. "Higher Education in yflabaitia as Refliict^d by the History, 
of the Univereiry of North Alabama, Florence." Unpublished Paper. Uriiver- . 
• siiy of North i^abama. Flore^^^ 

McKfenzie. Robert H.^'The University of Alabama." Unpblished Report; ■ 

Universi ;^ * ' ^ . . . . ^ , T ? ^ '"""^ 

Morris. David D.?'11^^ Huntirigdbri Cbllege'^Uripublis^^ 

; . Huntingdon Coilege^ Mo^ ^ ^ 

Qakvi^ood Collj^ge. "General Irifbrhialibri, Histb^ and Developrnent of Gakwiood 
Q)llege." Unpublished Report. Huritsy 

Plaisance. Father AJoysius. "St. Berriard College;^ Uripubiilhed Paper. St. Ber- 
nard College. CuJlhlari, .19741 / ' * 

Samfor^ University, "Th6 History df the University," . Uripublished Paper. Bir- 
jningham,. 1974: 

Troy State University; "Troy State Uriiversity.'' Unpublished Paper. Troy, Ala- 
bama. 1^74. 

. . ■ : _ . :■, ^ • . • ^ • , :- ■ . ■ ■ . ■ ^ ■ ■ .■ ■ .. 
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tuskegee. Institute,- "The History of Tuskegee ;insiitate:'' ''u^ Ifepbrt. 
. • A Tuskegge^Institm^^ i974, ; - 

Universitj^tSouth Alabama: .^*The Bhivereity of South Alabama. UnpubHshed 
Paper J^obi^^^^^ . , 



INTER^EWS 

Andalusia' City seized ' 

• group of citizens. July 16, 1974, : 
V ^iri, Vernpri. SpeciaHsti^Ex^ Children and Youth Section, Divisidri of In- 

* . _ . struction^ State ^partipent of lEducation^ Interview held October 8, 1974. 
Cipok, Uqyd M., Sp^ Basic Sciences, DivisibS; of Instruction, State Etepart- 
• pient of EducaUon,^^!^ held Mbhtgqmery;: Alabama. August 15, 1974: 

/ B^'^torGity School System^ 

of citizens. July 25, 1974, _ * - 

. Florence City School ^stem, Florence, Alabama. Interviews with a selected > ; 
grdt4pi of citizens, July- 24, iij74. ' 
\ Henry County School System. Abbeville,: A^^ Interviews with a selected 
_ g^b^p of citizens, July 18. 1974: - 

Kimbfough, H:^ Division of ^Adfninistratibh and Finance, State 

Department of Education^ Intemew he^^^^ T 
, tamar County School System, Verribri, Alabama; Interviews with a selected 

; group ofcitizehs. July 23, 1974 ■: i 

. LevviS, Imbgene, StatisticiM^^^ AdministraHon and Finance, State 

Department of^Educatibh. Intern 
- Madisbh County ;Sfchool System. Huntsville, Alabama. Interviews with selected 
_ group of citizens; July 26, 1974: . 

Mellown, W. E , j5)6rdinator. Federal Programs, St^te Department of iducatioh. 
■ Interview held October 7, 1974.' ^ , . 

Monroe County School 

group of citizens. July 17, 1974, ^ / 

MISCELLANEOUS , }v^^^^ 

Alabama eommission on Higher Educati^^^ 

: , Situation, and General Recbmmendation.^\ Planning Document No: 1 of the 
^ Master Plan for Higher Education in Alabama. Montgomery, 1974, - 

(Mimeographed) _ 
Barbqr, Flc^d B„ ed. The Black Seventies. Atlanta: Southern Regional Cbuhcil 

1970,:.:, : ^ ■ . . ' 

Board of Mobife Scho^^ OrganizQtioh of the Bbdrd of Mobiie 

School eommfesioners and the Regulations of the PubUc School Mobile: 

Board of Mobile Schoort^ 
Bdteler Junior High School. AKandbbbit of Information fi^ Stadents of Boteler 
: junior High School, 1973-74, Tuscaloosa: Tuscaloosa^Gounty Board of Educa- > 
Mion, 1973* . V ^ . . 
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Brookwood High &hooj. Sjude^ HdhaK^^^^ Tuscaloosa County 

Board of Education^ Sv^- i ; * 

Crestmpnt' School. Crestrndrii^ Studen CounctJ Handbook NorthpoH: 
Tuscaloosa purity Bm 
= l^ririingrQscarT^Tfie^^BenefHs erisiVHn yigfieFE 

_ American Association of , Higher tearrtirig.^ 1974, 

Riyersidejunior High Sthool: Student Handbook. Tuscaloosa: Tuscaloosa CbUri- 
■ ty. Board of Educafion; 1974; ' : 

Southern Regional Education Board. Fact Bgbft on Higher Education in the 
: South/i971 and 1972. AtlMia: S^^ 1972. 

■ } /ssues in Higher Educdtidn. No. 5. Atlanta: Southern Regional 
_ EdUcatibri Board. 1973. 

TerieiK Kitty. TJie SegregaH^^^^ Movement and the Sbiith drid^Her 

_: Children^ Atlanta:_.Southem ifegiohal Coun^^^ " ■ ' U 

Tuscaloosa High School; fiedbDok: TuscalocKsa:3'uscdc»^ City Board bf Educa- 
tion. 1974: ; : • 
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